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INTEODUCTOEY CHAPTEE. 



It happened, towards the close of the year 1861, 
that, owing to circumstances over which I had no 
control, my home was broken up, and I found 
myself suddenly gifted with the doubtfully de- 
sirable freedom of taMng the wings of the mom- 
ing, and going beyond the sea, or in any other 
direction towards which it might please me to 
bend my course. That master-key which, once 
obtained, opens so enormous a range to its pos- 
sessor — la clef des champs — ^was put, unsolicited, 
into my hands, and as it opens all the ports of 
the world, it but remained for me to decide upon 
which I should employ it. 

Destiny, however, soon stepped in to fix my 
choice ; and can it be a matter of surprise that 
she should unhesitatingly lead me to the lands 
where she reigns paramount — where she is wor- 
shipped as a goddess, and obeyed as a despot, — 
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ness, opens the door to a thousand ills yet worse 
and more dangerous than itself: tyranny and 
treachery in the governing class, represented by 
the Turk ; abject self-abasement in the governed, 
typified by the Arab — these constitute evils griev- 
ous to a thinking mind to witness, and which, to my 
idea, contain elements of dissolution to both — that 
it only requires a certain and comparatively brief 
space of time to bring into full and final action. 

Yet, oh reader ! while my reason condemns so 
much that I saw in that golden, gorgeous, sun- 
blest East, glorious even amid degradation, inani- 
tion and decay — while I chafe at the Turk, utterly 
mistrust the Levantine, bestow a somewhat con- 
temptuous pity on the Arab — ^my heart warms at 
the thought of the days I spent beneath those 
Eastern rays I my pul^ throbs higher when I 
think of the warmth and glow and fulness and 
richness of life and colour they call forth and 
glorify. 

And what would those Arabian Night-scenes in 
Cairo be without the imposing— in both senses of 
the word — dignity of those wicked, sly old Turks ; 
the quaintness of those keen-eyed, still slyer Le- 
vantines ; the graceful raggedness of the childish 
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Arabs, equally ready to laugh or cry — ^to cheat you 
clumsily or to bear a beating for it? What 
would the narrow streets be without their pictu- 
resque disorder, their motley crowds ? The bazaars 
without their somnolent merchants, dreaming on 
their divans, between the chibouque and fingan ; 
the workers in gold and silver and embroidery, 
in tent-hangings, and horse-housings, and in inlaid 
ware ? The blind beggars and beggaresses, who 
kiss the hem of your garment ; the readers of the 
Eoran, who, rocking themselves to and fro, chant 
the. sacred verses, but still keeping a view out 
of the comer of their eye on what is going on 
without ? 

And how would it be if we knew we could no 
longer naeet — as we now feel we may do any day 
— the good Haroun Alraschid, and the grand 
vizier Giafar, and Mesrour, the chief of the 
Eunuchs, come on a trip from Bagdad; and 
Noureddin Ali, and Bedreddin Hassan, and the 
Christian merchant, natives of Cairo? If we 
could not imagine yon veiled lady, riding with the 
little boy on the white ass, and carefully at- 
tended, might not, perchance, be the Queen of 
Beauty, and her son Agib ? 
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CHAPTER L 

THE VOYAGE. 

The " Atlantic "—The Start— Next Morning— Breakfast— • 
Chaos — " At Battle with the Breeze '* — Getting Serious — 
Oriental Tars— The Storm's Work— A British Taiv- The 
Drowned Woman — Gibraltar — A Moorish Beau — "In 
Blue Water " — Malta — ^Arrival at Alexandria. ' 

On the 12th November of the year 1861, 1 left 
London enveloped in one of the densest yellow 
fogs my experience of the dear old dirty city has 
I ever recorded, and started for Liverpool, on the 
first stage of my journey to Egypt. Why I chose 
this route, involving a sea voyage that could 
hardly last less than sixteen days, and might ex- 
tend to twenty, it boots it not here to record ; 
though I may mention, just en pasaanty that it costs 
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about half the price of the Marseilles and South- 
ampton passages, besides giving far better accom- 
modation to passengers than either, and saving 
the trouble of shifting and looking after bag^ 
gage, &c^ which, to the Unprotected Female, is no 
small consideration, especially where, as in the 
present case, that "lone, lorn creatur" is in 
feeble healtL 

Sleeping at Liverpool, I embarked next day on 
board the "Atlantic," Captain Horsfall, whose 
name I record with gratitude, as having done all 
that captain could do to insure the comfort of 
his passengers in general, and of myself in parti- 
cular, during the seventeen days of trial we passed 
on board that blessed ship. 

Now be it known I had piqued myself for many 
years on being a particularly good sailor. In my 
early youth I had three times crossed the Atlan- 
tic, twice without being sick ; and in later years I 
had traversed the Channel over and over again by 
every yet discovered route — ^that of the Channel 
Islands included — almost with impunity, only 
feeling qualmish after some hours of really rough 
weather. I come, moreover, of a roving family ; 
some members of which make light of two or 
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three voyages to Australia, who think a trip to 
America not worth mentioning, and who fortified 
my courage in the present instance by pictures of 
the varied enjoyments of a sea voyage, and by 
prophesying the wonders it would work on my 
impaired state of health. So, ignoring the Channel 
and the Bay of Biscay, and acknowledging only 
the Mediterranean — ^the very name of which, as 
connected with Italy, which, for yeajs it had been 
my dream to visit, was full of attraction to me — I 
embarked with a stout heart. 

The " Atlantic " was a large screw steamer, an 
excellent sea-boat (as the result proved), with 
very good sleeping accommodation, except in the 
matter of ventilation, which, as she was built to 
keep out the bitter blasts of the Baltic, was inef- 
ficient ; and as we had only about a dozen cabin 
passengers — five children included — I had a cabin 
with two berths and a sofa to myself. I was armed, 
moreover, with a special recommendation to the 
captain and the steward — a personage who shall 
later figure in this narrative — ^from a Liverpool 
merchant of much influence in Egyptian com 
merce, to whose active and helpM kindness I here 
pay grateful tribute, and who accompanied me on 
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board ; so my voyage bid fair to be made under 
auspicious circumstances. 

It is my custom to make the best of matters at 
all times and under all conditions; and I have 
found that if you go forth into the world in the 
spirit of Dick Swiveller's "Marchioness," making 
believe a great deal that orange-peel and water is 
nice, you may even arrive, as she did, at finding it 
palatable. There are so many things in this h'fe 
that wiU wring and sting your heart, in despite of 
all philosophy, that surely it is well, and not very 
difficult even, to bear the trifling ills cheerfully, 
and interpose a rose-coloured veil between your- 
seK and any unsightly object that, if viewed in its 
nakedness, would offend your eye. 

So, when I entered my little cabin, where the 
chief steward, a fine, tall, powerful man of colour, 
named Bichardson, was arranging my boxes in the 
most convenient fashion, I persuaded myself that 
if it would not blow very hard, and t could thus 
escape sickness, I should be very comfortable in- 
deed, and that my sixteen or twenty days, as the 
case might be, would pass away like a pleasant 
holiday. It was dark when I got on board ; and 
after succeeding, by the means of cheerful resolu- 
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tion, in'gettmg somd tea for myself and a poor 
lady — who was too much weighed down by the sad 
and heavy responsibility of taking charge of a 
brother utterly crippled by rheumatism, and for 
whom the climate of Egypt had been ordered, to 
make a very cheery or active start — ^I got to bed. 
The berth might have been larger and less stuffy 
about the head, I thought ; and had the mattress 
been a trifle thicker I should not have objected. 
However, my philosophy was certainly not to 
be disturbed by such considerations; and after 
lying for awhile, feeling the steady beat of 
ihe screw, so like that throbbing of the great 
vessel's great heart, that I never could divest 
myself of the idea that it really was so, the noises 
pn deck, and the whUh of the water through which 
we were rapidly tmd quietly cutting our way, I fell 
into a light sleep, in which the real and ideal were 
so blended, that it seemed as if 

" All things were and were not ;" 

till the morning brought movement and sound that 
would have chased heavier slumbers. 

And now, slowly, despite my resolution to 
ignore the Channel and the Bay of Biscay, was 
^* borne in upon me " the distressing fact that the 
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former passage, at least, did exist ; that it was a 
highly unpleasant passage when it blew ; and that 
at this moment it was blowing, and that very 
fresh. No matter, said I, it will be delightful on 
deck — (L am pretty safe from sickness on deck)— 
if I can only get there, and to do so I must be up 
iand about my toilet as soon as may be. Bring me, 
O steward ! some hot water, and I shall be afoot 
anon. I tumble out of my berth ; it is only the 
diflSculty and inconvenience of doing so — ^I being 
weak and somewhat helpless — that make me feel 
giddy and uncomfortable — ^nothing else. Some 
breakfast — ^though I don't find myself hungry, or 
anxious for the meal — and a good blowing on 
deck, and I shall be all right. I dress under dif- 
ficulties, decidedly, and stagger into the saloon, 
where a small sprinkling of passengers are scattered 
about the table — cheerful, for the most part, some 
even facetious — though they seem to me to look 
paler than they did last night ; but that may be 
the effect of the skylight. Only the captain, who 
has a handsome, healthy, pleasant face, looks rosy 
and bright ; but a seafaring life naturally produces 
these rubicund tints : I dare say I shall look some- 
thing like that before the voyage is over* 
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The board is laden with viands of the most sub- 
stantial character. My eye glances down a vista 
of eggs and bacon, cold beef, ham, tongue, fowls, 
mutton chops, and Med liver. 

I am not used to such heavy breakfasts, and it 
is that, no doubt, which gives me this distaste to 
all these good dishes ; for they are the best oi their 
kind. It is also, unquestionably, because this 
dish of beefsteaks before the captain, and just 
under my nose, is so very large that I turn from it 
with rising disgust; for I like beefsteaks, in 
general. 

The steward asks me, what wiU I have ? Well, 
as I am not sick> I must have something. It won't 
do to starve, with this brisk sea-breeze to give me 
an appetite — ^which will come of course when I get 
on deck-^so I had better prepare against its at- 
tacks. I think I could eat a little bit of that 
^ed bacon that is almost too far off for me to 
see or smeU it — " a very little bit, steward, and no 
egg, thank you." Now, with this bit of bacon and 
a little triangle of toast, and a cup of tea, I shall do 
.famously till lunch-time, when, I have no doubt, 1 
shall be as hungry as a hunter. 

But why is it that I can't swallow any of these 
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things ? that they seem loathsome to me ? that as 
the vessel rolls, and she rolls more and more every 
minute, something in my chest is heaved up, and 
then sinks down, down, dyingly ? Why is it that 
my head is giddy, my heart beats, and I particu- 
larly object to anybody addressing me ? That I 
feel, on the whole, I should be much better in my 
cabin, though the idea of rising and getting there 
is attended with a feeling of extreme uneasiness, 
and a sense of peril and difficulty not to be de- 
scribed? Get there, however, I must, and that 
soon ; I rise, my head swims ; somebody — I don't 
know who — ^helps me to stagger once more across 
the saloon, much more unsteady than before, hands 
me into my cabin, and — the rest of the day is a 
blank. 

The following extract from my journal describes 
the next three days : — 

" 15th. Heavy swell. 16th. Eolling much ; got 
on deck. 17th. Stiff N. E. breeze. Wind kept on 
increasing. Got on deck. Passed portion of 
wreck. Shipped many seas." 

Yes, decidedly there is a Channel, and there is 
a Bay of Biscay, ; and I now begin to understand 
why that exclamatory letter is appended, and 
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with what suffering emphasis it should be pro- 
nounced. 

But the worst was yet to come. On the 18th, 
the stiff noi>easter had gathered to a genuine gale. 
I felt that to attempt to get up were worse than 
useless. I had no fear, and as I lay in my hirth, 
little sickness; but what should I do? — ^how 
should I be were I up? especially as the decks 
were being swept from stem to stem by the angry 
waves^ that pursued us; and already the galley 
had been carried away before them, and the sail 
we had attempted to hoist to steady her rent in 
twa 

So I lay still, reading the poem of Tannhauser, 
and holding on in my berth as well as I could, 
laying down the book now and then, to note the 
progress of the storm. 

I think what struck me most was the labouring, 
living, agony of the ship, and her gallant fight 
against wind and water. How she suffered! 
From side to side she rolled ; every timber creak- 
ing and groaning with throes of pain. Now a 
heavy sea would strike her, and she stood still a 
moment, stunned and shuddering, then on again, 
unvanquished. 
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And all the time the Great Heart beat as a 
human heart in dire distress and terror might do : 
pausing for some seconds, as though paralyzed, then 
throbbing thick and fast, each beat shaking the 
ship's frame till she quivered throughout. And 
the waves, as they struck the side at my ear, made 
a sound hard as though a cart-load of stones were, 
with each, hurled against the planks ; and every 
now and then the cabin was filled with dim green 
light that came through the body of translucent 
water lifted against the portholes, — an aqua 
marine luatre, truly. 

Presently came a noise, to which all previous 
noises had been silence, accompanied by a shock 
that nearly flung me from my berth, though I was 
already holding on might and main. 

It was a roar, a hiss, a crash, men's shouts, 
women's screams, the rush of a cataract all mingled 
in one. I started up, looked and listened ; but I 
would not scream or call out, for I knew my 
fellow-passengers, if there were any of them afoot, 
could give me no information, and the ship's 
hands would, whatever might have happened, 
have other occupation than attending to me. In 
such cases, where a woman cannot act, her only 
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course is to be stilly and, as the French say, 
ieffacer^ letting the men work undisturbed. In 
another second under my door swept in a current 
of water, swirling to and fix) with the roll of the 
ship, and bearing my unfortunate slippers like 
wrecked barks on its momently deepening tide. 
And then in came the pleasant, bronzed fSetce of 
my dear steward, who all through these trying 
days had tended me with more than woman's care 
and skill, to reassure me. 

A ware had carried away the saloon skylight, the 
chimney of the stove, the captain's cabin, and, in 
short, had made a pretty clean sweep of the decks. 

The ship, however, had behaved gallantly, no 
material damage that could endanger our safety 
was done ; but the captain, as a precautionary 
measure, had resolved to stop the screw and lie- 
to till the violence of the gale should have abated, 
as it was Tain to strive any longer to outstrip the 
pursuing waves. 

I ought to have mentioned in its place that the 
chief of our passengers consisted of the Turkish 
and Arab officers and crew of a steam yacht which 
the Pacha had sent to England, where she had 
originally been built, to be altered^ and, indeed^ re- 
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bmlt— a process which most of his steamers un- 
dergo at least once, generally to the destruction 
of any good qualities they may have originally 
possessed. , 

As the transmogrification of the "Feruz6" — 
Turquoise, — was likely to be a work of time, her 
crew were ordered to return to Egypt. They were 
also accompanied by a number of Turkish and 
Arab youths of respectable £Etmilies, who, under 
the charge of a sort of tutor, had been sent, at 
the Pacha's expense, to complete their studies in 
Europe. 

The captain had given up his cabin on deck to 
the chief officers of the yacht, and the school- 
master, as he was called, and the lads (all of 
whom were destined for the sea) had also been 
accommodated above. 

Their domiciles, therefore, having been swept 
away, or so dilapidated as to yield no further 
shelter, they came down and established them- 
selves in the saloon, till other abodes should be 
provided for them ; and then came out the sea- 
manlike qualities of these Oriental sons of Nep- 
tune. 

The steward (with whom they carried on ha- 
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bitual warfare on the subject of provisions, he, 
single-handed, being always victorious) suggested 
that the boys should employ their leisure in 
baling the water out of the cabin. This they 
declined to do, preferring to remain ankle-deep in 
cold salt water mixed with broken glass, to making 
the effort necessary to remove it. A threat of 
rope's-ending, however, awakened their benumbed 
faculties ; but no sooner was their task imperfectly 
performed than as many as could sit round the 
table, oflScers included, placed themselves there, 
their arms crossed on it, and their faces buried, 
awaiting the will of Allah, stupefied with cold, 
and fear, and fatalism. 

And as it was the will of Allah that at every rock 
and throe a fresh cataract should rush down the 
broken skylight, they each time received the full 
benefit thereof, starting up with exclamations at 
every new drenching, then sitting down again to 
profit by the next. 

And so the dreary day wore on, anid;. the No- 
yember sky darkened early, and — ^the screw being 
stopped — ^the ship drifted aimlessly out of her 
course; and in the midst of cold, and wet, and 
gloom, and tempest, I lay alone in my dark 

D 
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cabin, sick, fatigued fix)m the sheer efforts of 
holding myself in my berth, and faint from want 
of food which I could not bring myseK to touch, 
and yet more from want of air — the state of the 
sea rendering the opening of the portholes a 
danger not for a moment to be contemplated. 
. I have passed happier evenings both before and 
since; yet amidst all 1 was spared the worst 
suffering such a situation is calculated to pro- 
, duce — ^I was not frightened. On most occasion^ 
of peril I have a strange insensibility to it, which 
proceeds from two causes — ^the first being a natural 
tendency to ignore danger, which I suppose I 
may call courage ; the second a constitutional, not 
a morbid, indifference to life, and a feeling that 
death — of which I entertain no terror — must come 
once, and can come but once ; so that whether it 
arrive a little sooner or a little later the question 
of time is one of small importance. 

At last my steward — who had been as busy as 
another coloured gentleman in a gale of wind — 
came once more to report to me the state of 
affairs, which had undergone but little change 
since the last account, except that there was the 
additional information that the captain had hurt 
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his arm seyerely, and been violently bruised by 
being carried the whole length of the deck by the 
wave that had caused the first ^^ horrible pother 
o'er our heads/' and that two seamen had on the 
same occasion been disabled. It afterwards 
proved that the captain's arm was badly broken, 
and one of his legs terribly cut ; yet he never, for 
the remainder of the voyage, abandoned the 
active and personal discharge of his duties for 
one hour, never changed his mode of life except 
in the matter of .regimen, and never uttered a 
complaint or expression of suffering, though at 
times he must have undergone pain the most 
acute, to say nothing of the fever, exhaustion, and 
nervous irritation consequent on his state and on 
the exertions made under such conditions. 

Eichardson having lit my lamp, given me his 
news, talked cheerily for a while, and forced me 
to take some beef tea he had made expressly for 
me, under considerable difficulties, left me in a 
somewhat revived condition ; and I lay as still as 
the rolling would permit, indolently contemplating 
the swinging of the lamp at my bed-foot (I had 
adopted the sofa as my sleeping-place, and Eich- 
ardson had had a side put to it to keep me in, 
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and had borrowed from somebody a feather-bed 
to put xmder the mattress), and marking with my 
eye on the pannels of the wall the extremes! 
angles to which the motion carried it. Further 
on in the evening — I kept no account of time— 
the captain came to the door of my, and of my 
neighbour's, cabin — the poor lady with the sick 
brother— and told us in his brisk cheery voice (I 
knew not then the effort it must have cost him to 
keep it so), the present state and prospect of 
affairs, adding that the ship was behaving gal- 
lantly. 

I overheard him say afterwards to some one in 
the saloon that now had been done all that human 
power could do to carry us through the night. 

At last, despite the storm and the rolling, I, 
having wedged myself with my knees and back 
against the sides of my bed-place, fell into a 
troubled sleep. Towards morning I woke up 
suddenly with a sense of joy at the renewal of the 
throb of the Great Heart ; for I knew that was the 
sign of the tempest's abatement, and of our return 
to our course from aimless drifting out of it. So 
I thanked God and slept again, how quietly I 

1 learned afterwards that during the earlier part 
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of the gale, which had been gathering from the 
time we had started, and had actually blown up- 
wards of forty-eight hours, that we had passed 
some portions of wreck, and the body of a woman 
— ^the sex distinguished, as the captain told me, by 
its floating face downwards, while the body of a 
man always floats on the back. Curious, if true, 
which the experience of seamen asserts it to be. 

By degrees the wind fell and the sea with it, 
but we had no reaUy calm weather before passing 
the straits of Gibraltar. 

On the night of the 21st, at midnight, we reached 

Gibraltar. I confess, on seeing it in the morning, 

I was somewhat disappointed ; but the state of the 

weather might have been the cause of this. It 

was a chilly, murky day, and a sullen fog hung 
heavily over the summit of the rock : still it was 

land ; and, as such, unspeakably welcome. 

And presently boats came off with fruits, and 
vegetables, and fish, all of the brightest colours ; 
—the fish were tinted with red and green metal- 
lic lustres — all grouped in most picturesque con- 
fusion ; and you felt that the land and its produc- 
tions, to which those weary days and nights of 
suffering and danger had brought you, were new 
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and strange, and that your very agony had not 
been for nothing. 

The bay was fall of vessels, more or less da- 
maged by the late gale ; and one wreck was towed 
in just before us. Most of our passengers went 
ashore ; but I felt too ill and weak for the effort, 
and sat on deck with the invalid brother of my 
neighbour, watching the boats, and the shore, and 
the seagulls, hovering round with their plaintive 
cry. I noticed here on them an effect of light I 
never observed elsewhere. As the birds flew to 
and fro, a reflection of the water dyed their white 
breasts, and the under sides of their wings, of the 
loveliest sea-green, which appeared precisely like 
the natural colour. We took on board here some 
Moors — several men, two women, and two chil- 
dren — ^with all their goods and chattels. One of 
the men was a hadj or pilgrim, lately returned 
from Mecca ; and he wore, as a mark of that dis- 
tinguishing fact, a mantle of the Prophet *s green. 
He was young, tall, rather good-looking, and a 
tremendous dandy. His turban was of vast pro- 
portions and snowy whiteness ; his vest was crim- 
son, his slippers yellow, his moustache, which he 
was constantly twisting and caressing, most care- 
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fully trimmed^ and an almost perpetual smile was 
on his face; but there was behind the smile, 
I thought, a sort of furtive expression, nei- 
ther pleasing nor reassuring. Most of the other 
men were evidently in a lower position than our 
Moorish Brummell, and hideously ugly, with faces 
like camels, without the large soft eye. The 
women — ^wisely, as I thought, seeing what the 
men were like — ^kept themselves closely veiled, 
and sat huddled up on the deck amid their pro- 
perties, like bales of goods with eyes to them. 
Presently they were all cleared away, and I saw 
them no more for the rest of the voyage, though 
the splendid hadj, and one or two others of the 
** upper ten thousand" class, might be seen pa- 
rading the deck occasionally, or conversing with 
our Turks and Arabs. 

In the afternoon some of our fellow-passengers 
came off, bringing for the invalids fruit, and what 
I prized far more, bunches of those lovely little 
silvery jonquils that hang their fair, fragile 
clusters over the rocks, in untrained and gene- 
rally unnoticed beauty. Soon after we again got 
under weigh. 
. The next day was warm and beautiful, like a 
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May*day in England. And now, for the first time, 
I understood why the term blue is so perseveringly 
used with reference to the Mediterranean. On 
the surface it is not bluer than many other seas, 
perhaps loss so than some I have seen, on the 
ooast of Brittany, for example ; but the blueness 
is in its depths, as you look down into them from 
the ship's side or stem. It varies according to 
the state of the atmosphere, from the profoundest 
purple-blue — almost black — ^to the purest ultra- 
marine ; and even the foam in the vessel's wake is 
tinged with it. All other seas I have had expe- 
rience of have been green to look into, even when 
the sky-reflection gave them an azure surface; 
but the Mediterranean is blue within, always under 
all skies. 

On the 27th we reached Malta. The day was 
dazzling, and I think 1 never saw a gayer scene. 
There lay Valetta, brilliantly trim and clean, with 
her yellow stone buildings and bright-coloured 
wooden closed balconies hung on to them. 
Dancing to and fro about the ship were dozens of 
boats of quaint shape, and painted in stripes and 
patterns of every vivid colour — ^very rainbows of 
boats — guided by brown Maltese men and boys. 
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with what Lady Morgan calls " eyes put in with 
dirty fingers," and looking, some of them, abso- 
lutely unnatural &om the intense blackness of the 
setting. 

Besides the provision boats were some whose 
cargo consisted entirely of canaries, which hopped 
about in their little square cages, and plumed 
themselves and sang out with that thrilling force 
with which canaries ^one can sing, as much at 
their ease among the tumult and hubbub as they 
could have been in some loving mistress's balcony. 

The rest of the voyage was uneventful; the 
weather calm and generaUy bright, and the nights 
glorious. The dear steward had fitted up in the 
stem, under shelter of the ruins of the captain's 
cabin, a little retreat, with sofa-cushions and pil- 
lows for my neighbour Miss M — , and myself, and 
there of an evening we used to admit a select 
circle to tea or lemonade — such lemonade as 
Bichardson made from green lemons obtained 
at Malta, I never tasted — ^and then we told stories 
till ten o'clock. I remember a great luminous 
green star, that used to blaze like a beacon in the 
wake of the vessel. I do not know the name of 
it : I thought if I asked, I might be told some 
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absurd inapplicable one, so I preferred that the 
lovely luminary should preserve its mystery and 
its strangeness, and blaze there, a beauteous, 
nameless wonder. 

On the night of the 1st December we arrived 
outside the port of Alexandria ; but as, on account 
of the bar, it is really hazardous for vessels of any 
size to attempt an entrance in the dark, we re- 
mained without till daylight. When I arose at 
seven, we were anchored in the harbour ; and ere 
I had well finished dressing, Mr. and Mrs. E — , 
the friends with whom I was to spend the winter, 
came on board to receive me. 

The latter part of the voyage had been so 
nearly agreeable ; I had become such good friends 
with some of those partners of peril and wretched- 
ness; I had met with, from those belonging to 
the ship, such unceasing kindness and attention — 
the captain and my good Bichardson have a claim 
on my perpetual gratitude — that, glad as I was to 
have arrived at the end of danger and suffering, it 
was not altogether without a feeling of regret that 
I bade adieu to the " Atlantic." 
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On arriving in the harbour of Alexandria— and I 
suppose the ^me remark would apply to any 
Eastern port — ^the two features calculated, I think, 
especially to strike a European as marking the 
Oriental character of the place, are the domes and 
minarets of the mosques, and the palm trees. 
These are so eloquent of the land where the sun is 
bom, that you feel at once you have left Europe and 
the West behind you ; and this introduction once 
made, all that you subsequently see appears, how- 
ever rich and interesting, as a natural and neces- 
sary part of the great spectacle, and hardly takes 
you by surprise. 

This, at least, was the sensation I experienced 
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while at Alexandria, where the European element 
is so much infiltrated into the Eastern that all 
contrasts are softened down, and the two cha- 
racters blended together. 

It was not till some months later, when I got to 
Cairo — Cairo, unchanged since Scheherezade made it 
the scene of some of those perennial legends that, 
as we walk through the streets and bazaars, seem as 
stories of to-day — that the vast, vague, dreamy 
immutable spirit of Orientalism took my mind in 
ite intensely fascinating grasp, keeping me perp^ 
tually, during my stay there, filled with such a 
sense of it that at times, from its force and the 
inability I felt to express, or even make quite 

clear to myself its nature and extent, it became 
oppressive. 

As soon as we reached the quay, our boat was 
beset with innumerable Arabs — brown, fine of limb, 
bare-legged, bare-armed, bare-breasted ; but in no 
instance bare-headed — the tarboosh or red skull- 
cap, with its pendant blue tassel, being a necessary 
portion of the Mahometan's clothing. Indoors and 
out. 

Nearly aU my baggage having been despatched 
to the Custom-house, under the charge of one of 
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Mr. E — 's people, who was to pass it for me, there 
was little in the boat, besides ourselves, to carry ; 
yet this fact seemed in no way to abate the in- 
tense desire of these impromptu porters to be of 
service to us. They seized the boat's prow, they 
struggled, they jabbered, they pushed, they hustled 
each other, till the boatman drove them away with 
cu£& and threats, which they made not the slightest 
attempt to resist or resent 

Landing and making our way through the 
crowd, we got into Mrs. K — ^'s carriage, and com- 
menced our course among the older and more 
Oriental parts of the city, including the bazaars. 

Very curious was the sensation. Seated in a 
European carriage, behind a pair of European 
horses, we dashed along through narrow, unpaved, 
wofiilly ill-kept streets, between irregular rows of 
Turkish houses — the lower floors all open to the 
street, and generally used as shops, the upper 
oapridonBly sprinkled with tiny windows, jealously 
protected by a close trellis-work of wood, and ar- 
ranged in very beautiful patterns, through which the 
imagination pictured furtive glances from dark eyes. 

As there is no trottoir in this part of the city, 
and as all the people not only walk in any part 
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of the road that pleases them, but never dream of 
getting out of the way till warned by loud and re- 
peated shouts of ^* O'ah I guarda I yamina I she* 
mala 1 e'rigla, ya wullet ! e'dahr, ya bint !" — Take 
care ! out of the way I to the right ! to the left I your 
legs, boy ! your back, O girl ! (all women are 
addressed as girl), — as moreover these streets — 
which lead to the port and the railway, and where 
commerce, in the practical form of actual sale and 
purchase, centres — ^are perpetually crowded with 
passengers, with mules, horses and carts ; with 
bodies of donkies, frequently attended by only 
one or two drivers; with long strings of slow, 
patient, heavily-laden camels, with their uncouth 
forms and awkward gait, that make them look like 
artificial beasts got up for a pantomime ; — it may 
be supposed that the passage is not an easy one. 

After threading it with no small difficulty, we 
suddenly emerged on the square, round which 
centres the European and fashiondble part of 
Alexandria. 

Later, I saw portions of the desert ; but they, for 
dreary aridity, were as nought to that great 
Sahara. The " square" is a narrow strip of ground 
about a quarter of a mile long, raised, railed in 
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with posts and chains, with a fountain at each end, 
consisting of a large, flat basin, with a feeble jet 
in the middle, only set to play on great occasions.' 

On either side are marble benches, generally 
occupied by slumberous feUahs (pronounce the 
word thus, reader, felldch, and understand that it 
means an Arab of the workingH3lass, as fellaJiah 
signifies his helpmate^ and fellaheen his order), 
and an attempt has been made to establish a 
double row of trees ; but this has failed signally. 
There, far apart, stand the dusty, stunted ruins of 
the lebbecks and other trees that have been trans- 
ported to this ungenial spot Most of them have 
long since given up the attempt to live and grow, 
if they ever made it, which I doubt, and stand 
mere dustrcoloured spectres ; while a few struggle 
on, and feebly put forth stray bunches of leaves to 
become a speedy prey to the scorching sun, the 
white dust that infiltrates itself into everything, 
and to the sharp winds that sweep up the dreary 
length of the square. 

Bound this are built the houses, counting-houses, 
and offices of the European merchants, most of 
the hotels, and some of the principal shops ; and 
I may here remark that nearly all the modem 
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houses and boildings in Alexandria being staccoed, 
and the damp of the climate causing the composi- 
tion to fall off in great flakes, they look dilapidated 
in a few years after they are built, more especially 
as the sun and dust affect the painting of the 
woodwork in a no less un£aTOurable manner. In 
fact, all the new part of the city, from its wretched 
architecture, from the number of houses, waUs, and 
gateways commenced and abandoned, and from 
the causes already mentioned has the general 
aspect of a new ruin. 

Passing along the dreary length of the square, 
through the mere slough that the brief rainy 
season, which had then just commenced, makes 
of all the streets within and all the roads without 
Alexandria, we soon reached my friends' house, 
which stood entirely detached. At either side of 
the doorway grew some young oleanders, and the 
beauteous couyoIyuU, so rich and magnificent in 
the Eastland the sittal-hossn, or Lady of Beauty, a 
charming creeper with a profusion of lilac blossoms, 
like the oonyolvulus, and foliage resembling that 
of the passion-flower, climbed up to the balcony 
above, and thence twined by cords to the very root 

At the door two or three Arab servants received 
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US ; and, passing throngh a large, gloomy, empty 
hall, we made our way up an easy staircase to the 
set of rooms, all on one floor, like a Paris apparte^ 
fnenty occupied by my hosts. 

Most of the houses, as I afl;erwards found, are 
built in this way, and the large and high ones 
generally contain two or three families. 

In this instance, however, only a small set of 
rooms on the ground floor at the back were in- 
habited by the proprietor of the house, while the 
rest, including the flat roof, on which Mr. E— had 
established a garden and pigeon-house, and from 
whence a splendid view of the harbour could be 
seen, was occupied by the E — 's. 

And so here I was in " the land of Egypt" As 
I lay on a sofa, looking round the large, lofty, 
airy room, fitted up almost — ^though not quite-^ 
like a lady's drawing-room in England, it seemed 
hardly possible to realize the fact. Still less, 
feeling the warm air, seeing the glowing sunshine, 
and the summer flowers on the table, could I 
understand that we were within three weeks of 
Christmas. Before I left England there had been 
a heavy fall of snow, bitter winds, driving sleet, 
and I, shiverer that I am at all times, had cowered 
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over the fire in tliat state of absolute suffering that 
cold causes in chilly natures. And here was, if 
not actual summer, at least the genial aspect and 
temperature of that brief delightful period when 
the great heats are gone by, and that the approach, 
though not yet the actual presence, of autumn, 
comes to mellow all that summer has been bring- 
ing on to ripeness. 

As I lay in that dreamy delightful state of 
perfect repose that attends the sense of fatigues 
and wanderings concluded — of having reached 
home — ^visitors were announced ; and the Turkish 
costume of the one brought me back to a con- 
sciousness of where I was. 

This visitor — ^who was accompanied by Mr. 
H. — , the Alexandrian partner in one of the 
chief Oriental banking-houses, and the mainstay 
of the Pacha — was TTamil Bey, a man of family, 
who had been educated in Europe, and whose 
talents, accomplishments, and manners cause him 
to be considered as one of the best and most 
finished specimens of a Turkish gentleman. He 
spoke French, as do most of the educated Turks, 
fluently and correctly ; and nothing save his dress 
— for the Turks, among the men especially, when 
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once they have reached middle-age, have seldom 
a very marked Oriental character of face — ^pro- 
minently testified against his being a European 
« of quality." 

Presently I wandered out on the balcony, to 
make a closer inspection of the flowers— for which I 
am at all times perfectly fanatical, — ^and to intro- 
duce myself to such of Mrs. E — *s many pets as 
found a lodging there. These were, three parrots : 
a gray-and-red one, which was wholly destitute of 
the sole advantage these birds are supposed to pos- 
sess pre-eminently, that of fluency of speech — the 
creature uttered not a single word ; two green 
ptirakeets from Upper Egypt — one, a volatile, with 
a big head and beak and a diabolical temper, but 
gifted with certain conversational powers — the 
other, the most utter nuUity of a parrot I ever 
beheld ; and lastly, a charming little monkey, 
hardly so big as a cat, with a wise little face set 
into great bushy white whiskers. 

Lulu (the Pearl) and I soon became great 
Mends. She wa« perfectly tame and very affec 
tionate to those to whom she attached herself; 
but her sense of justice was highly defective. If 
teased, or in any way offended by those of whom 
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she was fond, she neTer showed resentmeni. 10 
them, but immediately flew at any unoffend- 
ing individual within reach, shrieking, chattering, 
grimacing, and worrying their clothes, though I 
BCTer knew her to bite theuL She delighted 
in being nursed and petted by her favourites ; and 
when they made a motion to leave her (for she 
was so horribly mischievous that it was absolutely 
necessary to keep her chained) she would cling 
to them, squeaking piteously. 

Strangely human and tender was the expre^ 
sion of her little brown eyes as, when you rubbed 
her throat and chest, an attention she especially 
enjoyed, she looked up in your face, her head 
thrown back, her arms extended. Strange the 
movements of her little cold, black hands, as she 
played with and examined yours, searched among 
the folds of your dress, opened your sleeve to peer 
into it, carefully picked out pins, wherever the 
head of one appeared, and all with the grave 
inteutncss of purpose that you often see in a quiet 
child when its curiosity and interest are fully 
awakened. 

But perhaps Lulu's appetite, and Lulu's powers 
of digestion were the most remarkable things 
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about her. On one occasion when she broke loose, 
a circumstance always attended with the most 
direful results, she ate the greater portion of a 
composition candle, a pot of pomatum, a quantity 
of tooth-powder, and the remains of an unfinished 
dose of rhubarb, and all, apparently, unattended 
with the slightest inconvenience. 

The floor we occupied, consisting of twelve or 
thirteen rooms, nearly all large and lofty, formed 
a complete house of itself, and was most con- 
veniently laid out; the greater number of the 
floors— carpeted in winter — ^were of a sort of coarse 
i^cagliola, black in the centre, with a fancy border 
in gray for summer coolness, and the bedroom^ 
walls generally whitewashed, as the extreme damp- 
ness of the climate, especictUy in summer, very 
soon destroys paper-hangings, except where the 
aspect is south or south-west. 

At one side, in an open barren space imme- 
diately under our windows, was established a group 
of Arab huts ; and though at times we found the 
inhabitants troublesome neighbours, from their 
noise and dirt, it gave one, on the whole, by no 
means a bad opportunity of studying unobserved 
the domestic details of Fellaheen existence. 
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These huts, which were some seven or eight in 
number, and might measure about ten or twelve 
feet square, were fair specimens of Fellaheen 
architecture, as applied to the daily requirements 
of Fellaheen life. They were built of mud, with 
flat roo& ; a low door in the middle, and a hole 
wherever it might be thought desirable to let in a 
little light or let out a good deal of smoke, though 
most of the cookery and other work requiring 
the use of fire was performed outside. The live- 
stock consisted of a large number of fowls, which 
are abundant here, cheap, and very white and 
deUcate, though somewhat dry ; quantities of the 
horrid fawn-coloured, prick-eared dogs, which 
would be fierce if they were not such cowards, 
and which infest the town and its neighbourhood ; 
a few large and hideously ugly cats; some goats, 
led out every day to pick up what food they 
might on the banks, now growing green with the 
rains, and one or two sheep. 

Few men were visible in the huts, most of 
them being engaged as arrabagees (coachmen), 
saises (grooms), bowwabs (porters), or soSragees 
(house-servants), and there were much fewer 
children than would generally be seen to iho 
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same proportion of women in most European 
countries. 

The women are commonly somewhat small, and 
of slender make, and, though the costume conceals 
the details of the figure, their general bearing is 
highly graceftd. The dress consists of a loose 
wrapper of dark iblue, or sometimes chequered 
blue and white cotton, draped about the body and 
limbs. From the head, which, like the men, they 
are most careful to keep covered, hangs a long 
mantle, if I may so call it, it having appjirently 
no cut or shape, of the same colour and material ; 
and a pair of ftdl trousers, often of some brilliant 
European chintz, completes the costume. 

The veil, oryashmac, which is black, is fastened 
across the face a little below the eyes, and is held 
in its place by an ornament, generally of brass, 
but sometimes decorated with coral beads, sus* 
pended from the forehead between the eyes. The 
feUahahs, however, especially when not beneath 
the ken of their lords and masters, are not always 
very particular on the subject of the veil, and 
often content themselves by holding a comer of 
the mantle over the lower part of their faces when 
looked at. I must say, that I think if their lords 
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and masters saw them with our eyes, they would 
deem that safety lay not in conceabnent, for, sooth 
to say, they are about as ugly a set of women, 
looking only at their fsices, as I ever was among. 
The mask is broad and flat, especially broad just 
below the eyes ; the lips thick, the nose coarse 
and snub, and the complexion of a dull brown, 
without any w£u*mth in it They generally tattoo 
their chins with indigo, which, at a little distance, 
gives them the appearance of having lately shaved 
a very black beard, and by no means adds to their 
beauty. But their eyes? Yes, I have not for- 
gotten their eyes. I know, reader, you have been 
fretting and fuming, and feeding your imagination 
with notions of almond eyes and gazelle eyes, and 
all the ideas Eastern travellers have, from time 
immemorial, been putting into your head on the 
subject of the visual organs of Orientals, and I 
want to finish off the description of these Arab 
women's £Eices with a true explanation in the 
matter of these said eyes. 

Well, they are not large ; they are long — ^too 
long, and insufficiently opened ; they have often 
a pretty expression, and they are surrounded with 
u thick line of kohl^ which would^give beauty and 
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effect to any eyes. When the face is uncovered, 
however, there is seldom anything very remarkable 
about theuL 

JBut imagine, reader, an ugly fiace, concealed 
with a thick veil and a penthouse head-gear, and 
fix)m between veil and penthouse a vision of 
dark eyes flashing with the effect of kohl I Whose 
eyes would not look killing under such circum- 
stances ? Who might not pass for a Fatima, a 
Dudu, a Nourmahal ? 

To see an Arab woman in perfection you should 
follow her to the water, where she goes with her 
great earthen goulla, to fetch the quantity neces- 
sary for the day's supply. The goulla is of gray 
porous earth, of very graceful shape, and big 
enough to hold the smallest of the Forty Thieves. 
She fills it, and then some one, probably another 
woman come on the same errand, assists her to lift 
it on her head, where these women carry aU bur- 
dens, no matter how heavy. It is raised ^d placed 
on the circular cuidiion used to save the head from 
the immediate pressure, and she starts with it But 
as yet it is not quite steady enough to be supported 
by the mere balance of the head and body, and she 
poises it by uplifting two handsome, brown bare 
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arms, decorated with massive silver bracelets or 
bangles, which are worn even by the poorest of the 
fellahahs. And then she advances, holding it on 
either side with just the tips of her fingers pressed 
against the jar, till she is sure of its eqailibrinm ; 
then the arms go down, and she walks on, swift, 
steady, erect, but without the slightest stiffness. I 
have often marvelled, not only at the immense 
weights the Arab women carry in this way, but at 
the extraordinary security with which they poise 
their burdens. I have seen them carry large flat 
baskets of eggs through the thickest crowds, with- 
out ever lifting a hand to them, even when pushed 
and jostled ; and they, and the men also, will 
make their way safely through the throngs col- 
lected round such attractions as dancers, tumblers, 
snake-charmers, &c., with great trays, bearing 
perhaps sixteen or eighteen bowls of the sour 
goats' milk which forms one of the chief articles 
of food of the working-classes. 

The children are generally very ugly and dirty, 
with lean limbs and great stomachs, and they 
seldom escape ophthalmia, which not un&equently 
causes the loss of at least one eye. At Cairo the 
immense prevalence of this partial blindness strikes 
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yon painfully, and in every part of Egypt blind 
beggars abound. They are — as who can wonder? 
-^ privfleged class; and I am inclined to suspect 
that the indulgences accorded them, the alms and 
the idleness their helpless condition* insure them, 
are considered as ample equivalents for a lost 
sense, the possession of which would exclude them 
from such advantages. 

" In winter the children generally wear a cotton 
shirt, which they have a frequent practice of turn- 
ing up over their shoulders : in summer, most of 
them go naked. Before they are able to walk 
much, the mothers carry them astride on one 
shoulder : as they are then still tolerably chubby, 
it is pretty to see the beautifully-formed little 
farown leg and foot hanging down on either 
side. They are frightfully passionate ; and on the 
slightest provocation throw themselves into perfect 
paroxysms of fury, shrieking and stiffening them- 
selves till they seem almost going into convul- 
sions — ^a proceeding which the parents witness 
with stoical indifference. 

The men, though also somewhat small and 
lightiy built, are rarely ill-made, and many of 
ihem are perfect models of symmetry, as to form. 
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though their faces are very rarely handsome^ being 
of much the same type as that I have described 
among the women. The saises are really a sight 
to see. Dressed in close-fitting vests^ generally 
of scarlet or crimson striped Damascus silk, very 
full white breeches, which are not properly speak- 
ing breeches but large bags with a hole at each 
comer to pass the foot through; flowing open 
white sleeves, the ends of which are caught back 
and fastened behind with a gold button, and the 
red tarboosh, they, carrying a wand, run before 
the carriages of their masters to clear the way. 
On they bound, without the slightest appearance 
of fatigue or effort^ their finely-shaped brown 
arms, legs, and feet (though the latter are apt 
to flatten and spread from running barefoot) 
naked, at the full swing of the horses' trot The 
Turks commonly make them run thus the 
whole distance they may have to go, which, 
especially in Rhamadan, where for a whole 
month they touch neither food nor drink, nor 
even enjoy the solace of a pipe, from sunrise 
to sunset, tries them frightfully, and even at 
times causes death from exhaustion. Europeans, 
however, are commonly more merciful, only 
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letting them run when getting in or out of the 
town, or when the streets are at all crowded. 
You will see them clinging on to any part of 
the back of the carriage, springing down, run- 
ning on in front, then falling behind and resuming 
their places while the horses are proceeding at 
a rapid pace, with the most unruffled ease and 
composure. 

The Arabs who have fidlen under Turkish, and, 
I am sorry to say, European dominion, are un- 
doubtedly a degraded race, in so far that they 
lay aside all courage, self-respect, and self-reliance 
before tibeir too often tyrannical and contemptuous 
masters. 

Nevertheless, I think they possess many quali- 
ties and many capabilities that might, in time 
and with proper and patient treatment, be de- 
veloped. 

They are simple, tractable, honest, uncom- 
plaining, and I should say, &om the unwearjring 
and affectionate attention they pay to the spoiled 
European children they are often put in charge of, 
capable of real attachment. Their intelligence is, 
I think, of a low order, or it may be that the 
treatment they c^e apt to experience and the place 
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they hold, keeps it dormant ; nevertheless, when 
once instructed in the routine of their daily 
duties, they often make excellent servanta I 
have never been better waited upon than by the 
B — ^'s sofiragee, a gentle, submissive young man, 
who rejoiced in the name of Shaheen, the Hawk, 
and I got quite to like his kindly, patient, brown 
face, which I never saw clouded by a frown, even 
in the trying period of Ehamadan, which assur- 
edly must prove no small trial to the morale as 
well as to the physique of the Arab. 

The dress of the soffragee (the name is derived 
from soffra, a table, as arrabagee is from arrabeeh, 
a carriage) nearly resembles that of the sais, 
except that the hanging sleeves are done away 
with, and that over the inner vest is worn a jacket. 
Shoes or red slippers are also used, and generally 
stockings ; but sometimes, especially of a morning, 
these are dispensed with. Often the whole cos- 
tume is of white cotton, which looks better than 
anything else ; but sometimes the sofifragee re- 
joices in a suit of coloured cloth, generally of a 
light very ugly shade of brown, or violet, rather 
handsomely braided, and a striped silk scarf folded 
flat round his waist. When he goes out in winter 
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he wears a sort of loose greatcoat, with an absurd 
hood, that when raised sticks up in a point like a 
sugarloaf. This the arrabagee also wears. 

The traditionary and established notions that 
connect the Arab and his horse in such touching 
relations may be, and I believe are, to a certain 
degree, justified as regards the Bedouin and other 
desert Arabs, who are free from the bondage of a 
ciYilization that merely enslaves without extending 
to them any of its benefits ; but, as a general 
rule, the fellah and the sais are apt to treat their 
horses as the Turk treats them. Moreover, the 
horses' shoes are mere flat plates, covering the 
entire sole, so that on stony or slippery ground he 
has no hold whatever for his foot, and he is broken 
and ridden with a cruel bit that keeps bin) con- 
stantly thrown on his haunches, and that, of course, 
completely spoils his mouth. 

Among themselves the Arabs are passionate as 
children, and, like them, express their feelings by 
indulging in a sort of scratching, scrambling fisti- 
cufis, and by roaring and blubbering with all the 
strength of their lungs. I remember one day 
hearing a row in our Arab colony, and on going to 
"study the manners and customs of the people,*' 
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as was my wont when anything unusual seemed to 
be taking place, I beheld a man standing at the 
door of one of the huts, howling like a thrashed 
schoolboy, and apparently remonstrating with a 
circle of eight women, young and old, who had 
collected round him, and were vociferating at the 
tops of thoir harsh voices, while one old croney 
who shouted louder than the ;est, threw handsM 
of dust on her head in a highly tragic fashion. 
On inquiring, I learned that the gentleman in 
question had been bestowing condign punishment 
on his spouse, one of the ladies there present ; 
that his uncle, dwelling in an adjoining hut, had 
taken the said lady*s part ; and in order to bring 
all connubial differences to a happy conclusion, 
and satisfy his sense of the duties of a pacificator, 
had thrashed the sposo, who, from the position in 
which I found him, seemed to be strongly incul- 
cating to his fair persecutors the doctrine of ** no 
preachee and flogee too." 
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Country alx>at Alexandria — ^Dogs — ^The Canal — Pastr^ Grar- 
dens — ^Alexandrians Feints par Eax-m6mes — Alexandrian 
Children — Fruit Trees — Trees and Flowers — ^Flowers — A 
Word of Acknowledgment. 

On the day after my amyal I was taken out for a 
drive, and had my first view of the environs of 
Alexandria. On the whole, the impression was 
not favourable. 

Passing through one of the strongly fortified 
gates, you emerge, in some places at once on the 
barren desert, in others on the parts that, being 
capable of producing shayeer (barley), fool (beans)^ 
or berseem (lucerne) — almost the only crops grown 
in the neigbourhood of Alexandria — are cultivated 
after the extremely primitive fashion of these 
countries, which consists chiefly in copious irriga- 

F 
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tion. All this ground, which is nearly flat» is in- 
tersected with very bad roads or ayennefl^ planted 
at either side with stunted, dnsty lebbecks and 
cypresses, which yield little or no shade; and 
sometimes you pass by a garden of date-palms and 
bananas, rearing themselves above the cmmbling 
walls or thick hedges of prickly-pear which sur- 
round them. Where these roads lay through 
the actual desert, you see on either side nought 
but little hillocks, or ridges of sand, which, when 
you know that in nearly every instance the re- 
mains of the great and ancient city lie below, 
assume an interest and importance in your eyes 
ihniT mere appearance is little calculated to 
awaken. 

In some places the desert about here is covered 
witli a little hardy flower, much resembling Vir- 
ginia KUx;k. In the morning it is a mere scentless 
weo<l,but a few hours after noon it begins to emit 
a delieat>e odour, which gains in strength till from 
about four o'clock the perfume fiUs the air. 

Here and there is scattered an Arab villaga 
Most of the dwellings are merely the mud huts I 
have already described ; but beside these are a few 
little brick or stone houses, with windows formed 
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with the graceful cosped arch commonly seen in 
Egyptian architecture, and in some instances filled 
up with the beautiful turned trellis-work. Few of 
the houses, however, are completed inside ; and the 
families they contain commonly huddle together in 
one of the three or four rooms of which they consist 

From a comer of the roof hangs an aloe, look- 
ing, as it swings in the air, like some gigantic 
brown spider or other uncanny insect-monster. 
Its use is to avert the influence of the evil eye. 

Bound about are grouped dirty children, goats, 
pigs, fowls, and a few ligly, unshapely, iron-gray 
buffalo cows, with an occasional sheep. The dogs 
are everywhere : in the city, in the villages, even 
in the fields, you see them, skulking, wolfish, half- 
tamed. As you pass they crouch — ^then dash 
after you, barking savagely, showing their fierce 
fangs, and bristling with, rage and hatred of the 
European. Their enmity even extends to your 
dog, for if you have a dog of any of our breeds 
with you, they will probably fall upon it, and 
place it in considerable jeopardy ; but you have 
only to pursue them with a whip, or stick, and the 
whole tribe will flee before you. 

But as all roads lead to Eome, so do all roads 
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here lead to The Canal, that prodigious monument 
of Eastern power, Eastern despotism, and Eastern 
disregard of human life. This canal — called the 
Mahmoudieh, from its founder — forty miles long; 
and wide and deep enough to be navigable for 
large boats and steamers of some size, was exca- 
vated by Mahommed Ali in six weeks, at the cost 
of thirty thousand Arab lives. No food or water 
being found for the workmen in the desert, and 
no convenient means existing for conveying them 
thither, the fellaheen, flogged and driven from their 
villages to the performance of their unpaid work, 
did as much of it as the whip could get out of 
their starved and parched bodies, and then fell 
down and died, and were dug irvbo the mound% of 
sand on either aide the excavation as fast as they 
expired ! 

Now, however, nous a^ons changS tout cela, and 
all memory of this tragedy so lately enacted is 
efiaced by the present appearance of the bank of 
the canal for some way beyond Alexandria. On 
the one shore (the other is divided by a bank, on 
which runs the railway to Cairo and Suez, from 
the great Lake Mareoutis) are built the country 
houses and laid out the gardens of some of the 
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wealthiest inhabitants of Alexandria — Turks, Jews, 
and Christians — and before them mns, planted 
on the bank with trees of some size, the fashionable 
promenade of the Alexandrians. Here, at least, 
are shade and some beauties, not of architecture, 
certainly, but of cultivated nature, for each of 
these houses is surrounded by an extensive garden, 
and here lie the Fastre and Eosetta Gardens, the 
farmer belonging to the Viceroy, and 'by him 
placed at the service of the public (he purposed, 
I am told, making them a gift to the town) ; and 
the latter, lately in the possession of El Hami 
Pacha, his brother, who died some short time 
since, leaving his affairs in a position that places 
the greater part of his property in the hands of 
his creditors. 

Certainly it must be admitted that the Alexan- 
drian beau-monde profits by the Pacha's genero- 
sity. Towards four o'clock of a fine day, crowds 
of carriages and numbers of saddle-horses may be 
seen collected at the gate of the Pastre Gardens, 
which cover several acres, and are productive in 
fruit and flowers. 

Descending from your carriage, you walk up 
the long wide alley that leads to the centre of the 
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groundsy beneath the shade of trees of some size. 
On either side are low walls, about knee-high, on 
which are placed at intervals stone vases with 
plants. Here and there an Arab gardener 
offers you a bouquet, the acceptance of which 
entails the presentation of a backsheesh of some 
small coin. Arrived in the centre, you- find a 
space, with trees planted singly or in groups, and 
here, walking about, or seated on iron chairs and 
sofas, you behold the ^lite of Alexandrian society, 
with occasionally a sprinkling of Jews and Levan> 
tines, whose Oriental costume adds much to the 
effect of the scene. 

Most amusing is it to sit on one of these chairs, 
and watch the passers-by, and hear the remarks 
thereon. 

A lady, tall, rather handsome, and very well 
dressed, attended by an extremely insignificant 
gentleman, sweeps by, her rich silk gown trailing 
on the damp gravel, and its voluminous folds 
seeming to carry him along in the eddy. 

*' Mrs. L. in cmoiher new gown ! and look at the 
velvet cloak: fifteen guineas never paid for it. 
That woman's extravagance is something too im- 
pudent 1 I should like to know who pays," 
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"Who? her husband; why he can very well 
afford it" 

" What ! L. ? why he came here three years 
ago without a rap^ and his business is a small 
concern. He's only third in the house, and very 
little money passes through their hands." 

" Their hands, maybe. But L/s a sharp fellow ; 
he's got hold of — " (here is mentioned the name 
of some member of the Pacha's fiamily, or it may 
be the Pacha himself). 

"Oh,eAat'«itr 

" Yes. He got round him somehow, and the 
Pacha's given him a contract to supply him with 
Paris kid gloves for ten years. He gives him 
lambskin at twenty-four &ancs a dozen, and 
charges him 57." 

(A late arrival from Europe loquitur). " But I 
thought the Pacha was educated in Paris. He 
must know better than that ?" 

"My dear sir, you don't understand these 
matters. Of course he knows better, and he 
never wears the gloves ; but when a fellow gets 
into favour with any of the powers that be, which 
he generally can contrive to do, if he can but 
succeed in amusing .them, that's the way — if he 
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calls himself a gentleman — ^they reward him. 
They give him a contract or a commission ; he, if 
he's sharp and knows what he's about, supplies 
them with a worthless article, and pockets a few 
hundreds per cent. Of course if the thing's good 
for anything he makes it thousands." 

"Thousands! Gomel" 

" Thousands, I tell you. A man I know got a 
commission to purchase some magnificent mirrors 
for one of the Viceroy's palaces. He got them ; 
they were magnificent, and they cost him 70021 
a-piece. He put every one down at 10,000?."* 

" And was paid ?" 

" And was paid." 

" Monstrous !" 

" Qiie voulez vous ? K the princes choose to let 
themselves be cheated knowingly, who's to blame ? 

^^It's a mistake for that L. to show himself 
beside his wife. Deuced fine woman 1" 

" That's just it. Other people think so. Ha ! 
here comes Dick Horton, I thought so — ^watch! 
L. has his eye on her, notice her bow as they pass 
each other; do you seel Dick goes by on her 
side, and she lets drop, under shelter of her crino- 

♦ A feet. 
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line, the bunch of violets she was carrying in her 
hand. Dick's dog picks it np and carries it to 
his master I Ha, ha I well done." 

**Here comes Mrs. B. Did you ever see such 
a show as the woman makes of herself I a moun- 
tain crowned with a soup-plate, and all the colours 
of the rainbow on her I At her age and with her 
size to wear that hat !" 

** What age do you suppose her to be?* 

" Between forty and fifty." 

"She's not fiye-and-twenty. But then you 
know she's a Levantine. Most of them come to 
something like that before they're thirty. I re- 
member when B. married her; she was then 
fifteen, and charming, but already threatening to 
become what you see. She was engaged to a 
Greek ; but of course when she found B. could 
be got to marry her, she threw the Greek over," 

<* I shouldn't have thought B. any great catch 
either." 

"No. But these women will jump at any 
French or Englishman, the latter especially, in 
preference to one of their compatriots." 

"And do such matches answer?" 

^ Cela depend : if the man wants a doll to 
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play with ; a child who can barely read or write, 
and never does either if she can help it; who 
talks nonsense in three or four languages ; who is 
not without a talent for cookery, and who dotes 
upon dress— for which she has not a talent, as yon 
may perceive — he may get on well enough with 
her. Unfortunately in a very few years there 
comes to be so vert/ much of her I A tremendous 
* ar-rmful of joy,' as Pat Whelan says." 

** Ah, Pat ; what's become of him ?" 

" Grot into favour with the Pacha, by telling him 
Irish stories and coarse jokes; adopted Maho- 
metanism ; was made a bey ; and is worth about 
200,000/." 

'' Poor Pat ; I'm glad he's Mien on his feet at 
last He was always a good feUow. But I say, 
is it true that G. is going to marry old F/s 
daughter?" 

"Not a bit of it He flirted with her tre- 
mendously, as you know: Pere F. sees nothing 
till he fancies 6. is &irly caught. Then he 
sends H. to him and asks when he would like the 
marriage to take place? that the elder girFs 
wedding with J. comes o£f in May, and wouldn't 
it be a good thing if the two took place together ? 
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G, replies hell wait till some Sunday next week, 
and shies off. The girl tells eyerybody how she's 
been treats ; bnt still she makes tender eyes, 
^d heaves tremendous sighs whenever they meet" 

And now it is to be presumed yon have had 
enough of the private histories of some of the 
ilUe oi Alexandria, and you turn for relief to 
where a group of children are what is called play- 
ing under the charge of a sais or soflragee. Bnt 
you find the Arab is the only child of the lot, the 
sole promoter and generaUy the sole enjoyer of 
the sport. 

The babes are aU fat, dull, lymphatic, pasty 
children, who walk as if their limbs were cramped, 
who seem, and generally are, incapable of a race, 
a shout or a laugh, and who are, moreover so 
frightfully encumbered with clothing — the girls 
being crinoline up to the neck — ^that they look 
shapeless bundles of gaudy and ill-assorted linen-^ 
drapery. In vain the Arab dodges behind trees, 
flings balls, runs after them, challenges his charges 
to do the like. Sometimes the slow blood is 
roused into an attempt to follow his lead, and 
generally the result is a roll, when you see the 
bundle of linen-drapery become an utterly indis^ 
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tinguishable mass of wallowing chiffons. On these 
occasions the creatures seldom have the energy to 
cry, but being hoisted to their feet by the deeply 
concerned Arab, they walk off in solemn uncon-! 
cern, with the dipping fore-and-aft gait common 
to them. 

Sometimes they are attended by an Arab, 
Berber, or Nubian nurse, who is as slow and stolid 
83 themselves. She is dressed in white from head 
to foot, except that her slippers are generally 
yellow, and anything so ghostly I never saw, 
especially when she belongs to either of the latter 
races, for then you see a pair of coal-black hands^ 
and between her shroud-like head-gear and yeil 
a strip of coal-black face and glittering eyes^ 
appearing like blots on her snow-white drapery. 

The Pastre Gardens are not beautifully laid out ; 
no Egyptian gardens are, with perhaps the excep* 
tion of the vice-regal ones at Shoubra near Cairo, 
which are much better in this respect than any 
others I have seen ; but in this favoured soil and 
climate a little cultivation and abundant irrigation 
will produce anything. 

Here are the date-palms, straight, and tall, and 
plumy, with their clusters of golden or purple 
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fruit: the graceful bananas, each leaf tome four 
or five feet long, green, rich, and glossy, overarch- 
ing and hiding the bunches of its amber produce : 
lemon, orange, and Mandarin orange, whose per- 
fume, when in blossom, ladens the air : the mish- 
mish or apricot, the almond, the custard-apple, 
and many other fruits of East and West, not for- 
getting strawberries, which, though small and 
poor in appearance, are deliciously flavoured. 

Then there are bamboos of great size ; various 
kinds of acacias, some bearing vast clusters of 
golden blossoms with long pistil and anthers of 
richest scarlet : Palma Christi or castor-oil trees, 
with beautiful, luxuriant, shaded foliage ; crocea 
lantana, in real trees, studded over with orange- 
scarlet blossoms; mimosas, daphnes, oleanders, 
ro^es, jasmins, honeysuckles, golden bignonias, 
daturas, with white bells six or eight inches long, 
great bushes of geranium, and oh such point- 
setias! Nothing, I think, in this wilderness of 
bloom struck me so much as the pointsetias and 
some of the convolvuli. Fancy, reader, you who 
probably only know this gorgeous exotic as a 
plant some fifteen or eighteen inches high, with 
one tulip-like cherry-coloured bloom, half leaf, 
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half flower, crowning its dwarfed stem, — ^fancy, I 
say, this plant grown up into a wide-spreading 
tree eighteen or twenty feet high, bearing hundreds 
of glowing blooms, some twelve inches or more in 
diameter, waving like so many glorious oriflammes 
all over the tree: for here they soon quit the 
tulip shape, and opening wide their fetces to the 
sun, the petals, if I may so call them, spread out 
and fall backwards. When the daturas, with their 
long white bells, and these magnificent pointsetias 
are planted together in groups, as they often are, 
the effect may be imagined. 

The convolvuli, as I have said, grow here as I 
never saw them, nor imagined they could grow. 
There is a sky-blue one, so vast in size, so divine 
in colour, so lavish in growth and in blossom, that 
I used to be dazzled by it. It climbs, and trails^ 
and twines, and heaps itself over everything it can 
reach in such sheets of azure that it is like a patdi 
of heaven come down to us. 

Another kind, of a rich imperial velvety purple, 
grows, if possible, more vigorously, though it does 
not bloom quite so luxuriantly. It is perennial 
(the sky-blue is an annual), and receiving no 
severe check in the winter, it keeps on increasing 
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in size and power till it climbs in great ropy 
clusters to the roofs of houses and into the highest 
trees, garnishing them with a beauty not their 
own. Beside these are the beauteous sittal-hossn, 
already mentioned^ which blooms all the year 
round; purple passion-flower, and a yariety of 
other splendid creepers, which unfortunately were 
not in blossom when was in Egypt 

Sunday ia the great day of resort for the Pastre 
Gardens, and then you see a greater variety of 
classes and nations than on week*days, and the 
jeune^e dorie of Alexandria generally musters 
pretty strong. The display is not brilliant as a 
whole, but there are some marked exceptions ; and 
the place boasts among its European residents a 
few, a very few, whose appearance, manners, and 
conversation show that the transplantation has 
produced no ill effects. 

It were insidious in a work like this to mention 
names ; but I bear, though silent on this point, 
none the less a sense of sincere gratitude for 
much kindness, attention, and hospitality received, 
and of real personal regard for some of those 
among whom I, a stranger, passed a particularly 
agreeable sojourn. 



CHAPTER IV. 



SANITABT. 



Fever— Rain — Egyptian Skies — Khamseen — EflFectg of 
Climate on Health — Consumption — Ophthalmia — Arab 
Endurance — Influence of Climate. 

But every medal has its reverse; and after a 
few weeks' sojourn in Alexandria, I began to be 
conscious that a constant headache which had 
fixed itself on me, accompanied by a general 
malaise, were so increasing, that a crisis of some 
kind appeared imminent And soon it came* 
On Christmas-day my hosts and I were bidden to 
a feast, and all the time I sat at the luxuriously 
spread table, and all through the evening, I felt 
overpowered with the chiUy, oppressive languor 
that tells of fever at hand. 

I slept ill, and next day down upon me came 
the enemy, with burning heats and death-like 
chills, that shook me into shivering not to be con- 
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trolled : with a blinding weight of headache, a 
parched mouth, and that absurd, unreasoning irri- 
tability that makes every movement, every sound, 
from the buzzing of the fly, that tpill try to settle 
on your hand or on your face, to the voice that 
kindly inquires into your state, feelings, and 
wishes, an offence and a trouble to you. People 
mean it very kindly, no doubt, you think, but why 
will they come and stare at your swollen disfigured 
face, and feel the pulse that thumps so in your 
burning wrist; you don't want to be looked at, 
and you don't want to be touched, and what 
good can either looking at or touching you do ? 

** Can you take anything ? is there anything you 
would like ?" Take anything ? what can I take ? 
Like anything? the question of food is loathsome 
to me, and though I am thirsty, I don't know 
what to drink — everything is horrible and nauseous 
alike. " Shouldn't you do well to see the doctor ?" 
No, I shouldn't. I don't know the doctor, I've no 
fiskith in him ; he isn't my own dear doctor far away 
over the sea, and I won't have him. I'll die or 
get well without his help ; and just now I think 
dying would be much the best and simplest way 
of settling matters. 

a 
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Header, I b^ you distinctly to undeigtand that 
I am not such a churl as to 8ay anything of this 
kind. I believe, on the whole, I try not to show 
myself ungrateful for all the attentions bestowed 
on me ; but there are two natures struggling within 
mo, or rather two Spirits ; my own, and the 
(lemon of Fever. The one trying to appear thank* 
ful, courageous, cheerful even ; the other suggest- 
ing all mr\» of peevish, miserable discontents, and 
diHCourt<M>us and absurd exigencies. 

When I am left alone matters are but little 
better — the question is if they are at all so, and I 
am disposed to reply in the negative. 

if ore my own Spirit tells me that my friends 
luwo a thousand things to occupy them, — ^thiat they 
must have seen I was utterly overpowered and 
uimblo to talk ; and that they no doubt thought I 
should really bo bettor left quietly to myself for 
awliilo, and tliat I might, perhaps, get some 
slerjp. 

All voiy well ; but, says the Spirit of Fever, 
*^you, in the meantime, are left alone, suffering 
and deserted. The world goes on its way, caring 
'not how you fare. Far, far away are your own 
people, your own home ; here you may die — are 
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alone in the land of the stranger, — ^and who will 
miss you?'* 

All this while I know quite well I am in no 
danger of dying just at present ; but somehow or 
Dther the putting the thing in this way gives me 
a sort of morbid satisfaction which I like to in- 
dulge. There is a dreary grandiloquence in the 
sound of that phrase '^ dying an alien in the land 
of the stranger/' that tickles the ears of the Spirit 
of Fever. 

Then comes nighty with horrors to which the 
day's misery is as nought. Through the long, 
long, lonely hours of sleeplessness I lie ; now fall- 
ing for one moment into a doze, so haunted with 
suffering, and that sense of its being living and 
tangible that aflTects you to such a degree in fever- 
sleep, that I feel I must wake up and fight against 
it, or be for ever conquered; how lying with 
parched and burning mouth, and weary eyes, 
watching the objects in the room, distorted by my 
fevered vision and the dim light of the m'ght- 
lamp; now tormented with the peevish hum of 
the mosquitoes, buzzing about my net curtains 
with frantic efforts to penetrate them. At times 
they come between my bed and the wall, and 1 
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have the grim satisfaction ^of crushing them, and 
seeing the little black blot on the white-washed 
waU. 

One night, by way of improving this state of 
things, I took twelve drops of laudanum. Whether 
the dose might have been too small, or whether 
taking it was a mistake altogether, I cannot say : 
the result, however, was a night of alternate stu- 
pefaction and delirium, which eflTectually prevented 
mj resorting to a simUar resource a second time. 

On the fourth day I began to mend, and having 
turned the comer, I made tolerably good progress ; 
though the distaste for food which I was long in 
recovering from, joined to the pulling down my 
voyage had caused, somewhat retarded my restor- 
ation. 

By this time the weather had got a good deal 
colder, and we sometimes (chiefly on my account) 
had a fire lit in the little American stove in Mrs. 
R.'8 sitting-room. 

Hardly any of the houses here have regular 
fire-places ; and indeed, except to chilly mortals 
like myself, there are few days when a fire is really 
necessary. In my bed-room, which had a southern 
aspect, I never felt the want of it; and I have 
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known far colder weather in May in England and 
even in France than I felt during all the time I 
was in Egypt, though the rainy season^ which 
seldom endures over a month — ^that of Decem- 
ber — blasted this year through the greater part of 
November and January as welL 

And how it doe% rain when it sets about it! Up 
on a sudden from the sea comes a fierce sound 
^ of the wrath and tumult of angry elements, and 
down comes the rain, often accompanied by great 
hailstones, in blinding, driving sheets of water. 
From the roof it pours in torrents ; through the 
streets it whirls and eddies ; to windward through 
the frames of closed windows, it makes its way, 
streaming down the walls and on floors, so that 
sponge, cloths, and buckets are in immediate 
requisition. And having spent its fury, the clouds 
break : out comes the sun, and the blue sky smiling 
serenely, as who should say, '^ I am appeased ; you 
must not mind my little ebullitions : — I am of a 
hasty temper, it is true, but I am never sullen 
here, nor do I keep from you the light of my 
countenance for any length of time." 

Even the rainy season is interspersed with very 
many lovely days, and the brilliancy and clearness 
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of the atmosphere are beyond all description, par- 
ticularly of an evening, just before the brief t^ 
light veils the world. Often as we returned from 
our drive, about half-past five or six o'clock^ (the 
winter days are longer and the summer diorter 
hero than in Europe,) 1 used to gaze in rapture on 
the sight presented to us. Unspeakably clear and 
diutinct lies the outline of the low sand ridge8» 
dark against a *' daffodil sky," varying into ro66» 
blue, and pale lilac; black, and still, and sharp, 
as though cut in metal, stand up the bare stems 
and plumed summits of the palms on a background 
of burning gold, like the heads of saints in the old 
Byzantine pictures, and presently out of the dark 
blue above grows into brilliance a glittering cres- 
cent, with one largo diamond of a star. All the 
Eajgit is in that picture. 

Another.effect of atmosphere is very striking: 
when a few days of sunshine have changed the 
mud to dust, it being very deep and very fine, rises 
in dense clouds with the passage of every vehicle, 
and hangs for some time in the air. Towards 
sunset the level rays penetrate it, and when 
you are going westward, you see between you and 
the sky a golden veil, inexpressibly glowing and 
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beautifhl, through which all objects are inyested 
with a mysterious glory. Occasionally when the 
sunset is a very bright red, this veil is ix)8e- 
coloured. 

I heard much of the horrors of the khamseen,* 
or land wind ; but I confess the few specimens I 
experienced of its effect^ (I was told they were 
not bad ones,) seemed in nowise formidable. It 
ootnes wann and heavy, and so laden with the 
finest particles of the desert sand that in vain you 
seek to exclude them. In a few hours, with closed 
doors and windows, you find a layer of white dust 
over every object, and whatever you touch is 
rough and gritty with it. So fine and penetrating 
is this dust that it is almost impossible to get en- 
tirely rid of it, and you see the delicate portions of 
all carved work, and the indentations of stuffed 
chairs and sofas permanently whitened with it. It 
also affects the lustre on silks and ribbons. For 
iny part, however, I felt none of the sense of suffer- 
ing and oppression it is supposed to cause ; and was 
often only aware of its being a khamseen by find- 
ing the day warmer than usual, and by seeing and 

* The kh in Arabic being guttural, English people com- 
monly pronounce it as K The French pronounce the h only. 
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fm^ling ilin rinposit of dust, m & 

Vrfmi tinrn in uttorljr nnknown ; sad m 
Hu} thiirnKmiotor koIcIotd ranges below 60 a 
f!0 (ir rj (U% Fahrnnlioit The sei^lirees 
ffrnr, wtilrli blown protty constantlY, often 
ti fr(A rolrlor ilmn yon would expect firom Aa 
Mt.Hf.1) or ibo tlinrmoTnotor, especially in the 
itifz tiufl oTofiiiif^. In snmmer the climate k 
irofniOy (binip; and gloves, silks, YelTet% and 
oMporiitlly blac^k laco, if kept in closets or chesty 
\nuumw n\}(AUH\ and mildewed if not constanflj 
nximiiiind and oxposcMl to tho air. 

I nmdo in(|iiirios as to the influence of the di- 
tiiaf^i on various diftoasos ; but in most instanoes 
ii wfiM didhndt t'O arrivo at any satisfactory concln- 
Nlon--witli regard to consumption and disorders of 
iliM c.lHwt and hnigs in particular. From all t 
could gatlinr, howovor, it appeared to me that 
wlinro thoro was only a tendency to these disorders, 
tho uniformity of tho temperature was favourable to 
thn patient ; but when consumption, e9pecially when 
accompanied with spitting of blood, had actually 
Hot in, it in nowise delayed a fatal termination. 
I merely state this, however, as being the general 
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impression gathered from my inquiries on the sub- 
ject, and by no means as an ascertained and ac- 
credited fact. 

Consumption is by no means uncommon among 
the Alexandrian Arabs ; but that is easily accounted 
for by the insufficiency of their clothing in cold 
weather, by exposure, by the dampness of their 
mud huts in the rainy season, the floors of which 
ore often flooded in the sudden squalls, and among 
the saises — a large body, as everybody in Alexan- 
dria keeps horses or donkeys — ^by the terrible fa- 
tigue they often endure in running, and the chills 
that frequently follow from waiting in the cold 
when bathed in perspiration ; and this often in 
Bhamadan. The seeds of such diseases must 
very commonly be laid to the way in which Arab 
mothers expose their infants. You may often see 
them wrapped in a few rags, lying on the wet 
ground outside the mud hut, while the woman is 
engaged in washing, cooking, or winnowing beans 
or barley, all of which operations she performs 
squatted on the earth. She never either sits or 
stands at any employment. 

Bheumatism seems to be unfavourably affected 
by the climate, and most new comers pay a tribute 
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to it by more or less severe attacks of low feTer 
and diarrliooa: this last is sometimes a rather 
obHtinatc malady, and occasionally, if neglected, 
turns to dysentery. Ophthalmia appears to be 
the curse of the country ; but, except in the 
instance of very young children, who, when bom 
in Kgypt, seldom arriye at the age of eighteen 
nioatlis witliout suffering from it in some degree, 
it is almost entirely confined to the natiyes. 
There exists among many Europeans an imprea* 
Ki(jn tliat ophthalmia is caused by the attacks of 
a small fly. This is, however, entirely erroneous, 
and has probably originated irom the fact that 
flios, which swarm in Egypt so as to become a 
perfect pest, are attracted to the diseased eyeei^ 
and with children especially, allowed to collect 
round them. You will see these brown imps lying 
in the sun with their faces, breasts, and limbs 
speckled with flies, which they do not take the 
trouble to brush away. Indeed endurance, or it 
may be callousness, is at once the virtue anfl the 
curse of the Arab. Hardly any amount of suffer* 
ing, discomfort, or ill-usage will make him conip* 
plain, except when his temper is excited, then he 
screams and blubbers rather with rage than paip« 
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In his usDal condition he is ill-lodged, insnJOS- 
dently clothed, very poorly fed, and often brutally 
ill-treated. He is called khamsir, kelb, tor, (pig, 
dog, ox) : blows fall upon him thick and often un- 
justly. He is frequently, when there is any press 
of labour, either in government works or some- 
times in those of private companies or other bodies 
whose might makes their right, forced to work 
unpaid : yet to all he bows his patient shoulders, 
the poor uncomplaining beast of burden, acknow- 
ledging Turk or European as his bom enslaver 
and tyrant, and not seeming to bear him any 
ill-will for fully exercising the supposed right. 
Occasionally when he has been for some time 
in the service of Europeans who have treated 
him reasonably weH he plucks up a little more 
spirit, and ventures to put in claims for increase of 
wages, or other appeals, commonly on the subject 
of floos (money), but when refiised, he generally 
abandons the question with a slight gesture of 
disappointment. 

To return, however, to my hygienic observations, 
I should say that the winter climate of Egypt is, 
take it on the whole, as healthy as it is delightfiil. 
Of the summer I have no experience, but it seems 
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generally accorded that it is trying in a particular 
degree to Europeans, and especially English 
women, if they do not occasionally return to 
recruit their strength with native air. In the 
summer and autumn you see few but pale faded 
faces, and a general appearance of debility pervades 
our countrywomen's aspect ; these, however, often 
give way more or less during the course of the 
winter, and a timely visit to Europe while thus 
''on the mend" generally sets matters to rights.- 
Men seem to suffer but little from the effects of 
the climate. 

A few miles from Alexandria, in the desert and 
on the coast, is the village of Eamlegh, and here 
the Alexandrians resort some time in the summer 
for sco-bathing — a great resource. As rain at this 
season is unknown, they commonly live in the laige 
tents used for desert travelling, or in tents of the 
simplest construction, covered in with matting, 
business men going into the town daily in the cool 
morning, and returning after sunset. 



CHAPTER V. 
Egypt's people and prospects. 

Mohammed Ali — His I>eGC«ndaiits-~N3Eli EdDoum — Naalt 
Hanoum's Lettei^A Happy Family — The Paclia^-Halim 
Pacha — A Prophecy, 

Bbief as vas my sojourn in the East, it was yet 
long enough to make me comprehend in a con- 
siderable degree the epell that lies on the land ; 
the great slumberous spirit that still, and awful, 
and immorable as its Sphinx, its Memnon, and its 
Pyramids, spreads over all the shadow of its mys- 
terious presence, and, like a giant Tampire, hushes 
its people into fatal rest, while it sucks away their 
life-blood. 

That Egypt, and especially Alexandria, boast 
among their adopted children a good many active 
and enterpiising men who, in pursuit of their 
callings, "rise up early and so late take rest," 



^ 
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there is no doubt. Nevertheless the tendency of 
the place is decidedly unfavourable to the exercise 
of any exertion of mind or body, and has a numb- 
ing effect even on the feelings. " Malesch 1" says 
the Arab, come what may: never mind, it is 
nothing, — it is of no consequence. He falls 
down and hurts himself ; he picks himself up and 
limps away, repeating "Malesch!" He breaks 
your favourite piece of China, he lames your pet 
horse, "Malesch!" it will be all the same in a 
hundred years hence ; life is too short and of too 
little value for one to trouble oneself about these 
details. 

The cause of this lies not, I take it, in the 
climate ; for the sun that bums as hotly in the 
South warms the blood in men's veins, stirs their 
instincts, excites their feelings and their passions. 
They love ardently ; they hate bitterly ; gratitude 
they feel ; revenge they thirst for. Not so here. 
Indolence, indifference, immutability, fetalism; 
these great curses lie on the heads of all, and 
never never will be shaken off. Egypt, as far as 
Orientalism is concerned, is the land of the Past. 
Its grasp holds her fast and surely. Like her own 
khamseen, it comes slowly from the desert, that 
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Egypt's people and prospects. 

Mohammed Ali— His Descendants — Nasli Hanoum — Nasli 
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Bbief as was my sojoum in the East, it was yet 
long enough to make me comprehend in a con- 
siderable degree the spell that lies on the land ; 
the great slumberous spirit that stUl, and awful, 
and immovable as its Sphinx, its Memnon, and its 
Pyramids, spreads over all the shadow of its mys- 
terious presence, and, like a giant vampire, hushes 
its people into fatal rest, while it sucks away their 
life-blood. 

That Egypt, and especially Alexandria, boast 
among their adopted children a good many active 
and enterpiising men who, in pursuit of their 
callings, "rise up early and so late take rest," 
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The Oriental, as a race, is worn out ; tbe *^ sick 
man's** malady is decrepitude, and no elixir will 
be found to restore him, no fountain of Jouvence 
can renew his lost youth. 

And this is the case physically as well as mo* 
Tally. I have abeady remarked the small propor- 
tion of children you see to the women among the 
Arabs. Amoug the Turks the case is far more re- 
markable. Take the instance ofthe reigning family. 

Mohammed Ali left seven sons and two daugh- 
ters. Of these remain three individuals. Said 
Pacha, the present Viceroy*, Abd-el-Halim, and a 
daughter, Zenab. Ibrahim, his son and successor, 
who took the reins of government when his 
father's state rendered him incapable of holding 
them longer, survived him only a year, leaving 
three sons, of whom one, Ahmed, was drowned in 
the Nile four years ago. To him succeeded 
Abbas Pacha, son of Toussoon, one of the dead 
sons of Mohammed Ali. — ^His brief viceroyalty, 
beginning in 1849, terminated in 1854, not with- 
out strongest suspicions (to leave the door ajar to 
charity) of foul play. He left one son, El Hami, 
— ^now dead. 

* Now also dead. 
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Of this family of nine children there therefore 
remain, fourteen years after the fistther's death, six 
persons: Said, the present Viceroy; Abd-ul- 
Halim and Zenab, his brother and sister; Ismail 
and Mustai^ Pacha, sons of ;Ibrahim, and the 
next in succession ; and Toussoon, the only child of 
Said Pacha, the reigning Pacha. 

It is probable that death will ere long yet 
farther reduce the small remnant. Said Pacha's 
health being in a more than precarious con- 
dition. 

I learned, while in Egypt, some touching traits 
of the strong domestic affection subsisting between 
the members of this nearly exhausted race. Most 
of them live under the perpetual and perfectly 
well-founded impression that their already " brief 
and evil days " are in considerable risk of being 
cut yet shorter by the instrumentality of some 
other member or members of their own family. I 
haye already alluded to the death of Abbas Pacha, 
and the generally received idea that it was caused 
by foul means. 

The immediate instrument is supposed to have 
b^en Nasli Hanoum,* his aunt, though the rest of 

* Hanoum, or Hanem — ^a title signifying great or high. 

H 
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the family seem to have coimived at tbis litUe 
domestic axrangement. 

The fair Nasli's history is one tissue of vice, 
infamy^ and cruelty. One of her slaves having 
endeavoured to escape from her^ she, on the girl's 
being recaptured, stabbed her to the heart with 
her own hand, and ceased not to strike her with 
the dagger till she lay at her feet, a mass of 
wounds ; and the scandals of her life, which she 
endeavoured to smother by means of the bow- 
string and the waters of the Nile, were such that 
Mohammed Ah, her own father, actually gave 
orders to have her assassinated, a fate from which 
she with diiSculty escaped at the intercession of 
one of her brothers. 

After her father's death she became so ob- 
noxious to some of the other members of her 
family that she was kept a sort of prisoner in her 
own palace, and allowed to see none but those 
admitted by them. I have seen the translation of 
a most curious and interesting letter written by 
her at this period, under the following circum- 
stances. A certain family laid a claim before Said 
Pacha, who talked of paying the debts of some of 
the defunct members of his family, for a large 
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sum of money^ promised them by Nasli Hanoum 
for services rendered her at the risk of their 
lives, and in support of the claim the letter in 
question was produced. 

This epistle states that the writer is in daily 
fear of her life from her family : she says that, as 
she cannot leave her palace of her own accord, 
she has written to the Sultana to beg that she 
will send, desiring her to come to Constantinople. 
That some of her friends, relatives of the claim- 
oats, have, in peril of their own lives, contrived, 
in the disguise of fellahs, to find shelter with her 
gardener ; that she and they have held communi- 
cation by means of letters concealed in loaves of 
bread, and that by them she has sent the appeal 
in question to Constantinople. That after their 
departure the conspiracy was discovered, and 
they were pursued, but safely escaped; and in 
consequence of their services she desires the sum 
in question shaU be paid for her to them or their 
representatives. No doubt seemed to be enter- 
tained of the genuineness of the document. 
"Whether the claim has been satisfied — ^it was 
under discussion when I saw the letter — is 
another question. 
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Abbas Pacha was the one of all the family 
whom Nasli most feared ; and it appears that as 
every one of the other members was under similar 
apprehensions with regard to his own safety, they 
entertained the proposition of the tender annt to 
provide for their security as Elizabeth did for hers 
in the case of her cousin^ Mary Stuart Such, at 
least, is the universally accredited opinion in 
Egypt; and more than once, during my stayi 
there were reports afloat of conspiracies being on 
foot against the life of the Viceroy. One of the 
Pachas, I do not at this moment remember 
which, touches no food but what is prepared in 
his harem by his own mother, and no drink but 
water kept in a bottle filled and sealed by her. 
And this is the Egypt of tho 19th century ! 

Setting apart the moral and religious side of 
the question, I take it that the harem system, where 
the children of one father are the chance offspring 
of any of the four wives the law allows him, or 
of any slave of the harem who may for the 
moment strike his fancy — ^for all children, whether 
bom of wife or concubine, are held alike, and 
entitled to similar privileges— goes far to produce 
this total absence of family feeling. Indeed, th« 
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jealousies that cannot fail often to subsist between 
the women thus compelled to live in perpetual 
contact^ are frequently, no doubt^ transmitted to 
their children, and thus the seeds of envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, are sown at their 
birth, and grow with their growth, bearing the 
fruit we see. 

The Viceroy is an extremely jolly fellow: 
easy, good-natured, hating trouble and business 
of any kind ; fond of splendour and good living, 
and of fan and coarse jokes ; and whoever can 
succeed in amusing him with these and with any 
absurd buffoonery, may rob him to what extent 
ihey please, he being perfectly aware of the fiust^ 
and seldom resisting the grossest impositions. It 
is related that a man who had long carried on 
this course with him, once attempted a piece of 
cheating so enormous that the Pacha's patience 
was exhausted, and he reftused to submit to it. 
Accordingly, when the culprit came to pay his 
daSj visit. Said Pacha, in a rage, declared his 
intention of having nothing more to do with such 
$L robber. No way abashed, the somewhile fa- 
Tburite quietly demanded, "And who am I to 
rob if it be not your Highness ?" The result was 
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the Pacha's bursting into a hearty laugh, taking 
the man again into fiEtyonr, and ordering the som 
of money at first demanded to be paid him. And 
this is the son of the old lion, Mohammed All, 
before whom men bowed their heads and trem- 
bli^d. Abd-ul-Halim, commonly known as Halim 
Pacha, is, I am told, a man of very superior 
manners and intellect to his brother, and his 
natural intelligence has been cultiyated by his 
education in France. He seems, however, to 
have little of the ambition or energy of his father ; 
but he nevertheless displays an interest in the 
good of the country by the introduction of steam 
ploughs and other agricultural improvements, and 
of English horses for breeding purposes. His 
chief amusement is hunting ; and he keeps some 
of the finest hawks in the world, which, along 
with very beautiful Persian greyhounds, are em- 
ployed in gazelle-hunting in the Desert 

And so this family is becoming rapidly extinct ; 
and so will, I am persuaded, die out the Turk 
and the Arab, as die out all nations and all races 
which have not the spirit that carries them on 
with the ^progress of the times. The great tide 
sweeps on resistiess^ and they cannot swinii so it 
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eiigxil& them. It is the law that, like those of 
the Medes and Persians, altereth not; and where 
a people is without energy, self-reliance, courage, 
and the desire to improve; without faith, affeo- 
tion, and morality ; where its God is a being who 
pursues his own mysterious way, refiising to man 
the exercise of his free will, or any influence in 
the course of his own or of the world's fate, — that 
people, having become worse than useless, a bur* 
den and an encumbrance on the face of the earth, 
it must and will be removed most assuredly. 
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AN ALEXANDRIAN . F&TK 

On the Road— The Arrival— The Ooup-d'(Eil—Levaiitwe 
Belles—** Too Solid Flesh**— A Greek Mafcron^Lady Can- 
ning — ^Mr. Turveydrop in request — ^Home again. 

Soon after my arrival in Egypt, I, with my hostSy 
was invited to a ball at the house of the Count 

, a man of, I beHeve, Italian origin and great 

wealth, made rapidly, as Egyptian fortunes gene- 
rally are. The gentleman in question was at this 
time living in his country house, a large square 
mansion painted sky-blue, — (this and ochre yeUow, 
sometimes diversified with cornices and mouldings 
of pink, green, lilac, or deep blue, are favourite 
colours for Alexandrian and Cairene houses,) — on 
the banks of the Canal, and there the fete was to 
be given. 

We started towards ten o'clock ; and once out of 
the town found ourselves in the midst of the tide 
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of carriages tending in the same direction, many 
of them preceded by saises carrying meschals.* 
The effect was strangely picturesque. Through 
the black night, which was pitch dark, would 
oome dashing by the flying figure, with his 
swarthy face and white garments brou^t out 
strongly by the red light of the flaring meschal, 
scattering flakes of fire as it passed ; and again the 
darkness swallowed him up and he was gone, though 
the dancing torch and its fiery wake marked his 
course through the obscurity. 

A night-driye out of the town is not unattended 
with danger, from the infamous condition of the 
roads and the wholly unprotected state of the 
borders of the Canal, owing to which several 
accidents have already occurred; and from the 
mode of driving of the arrabagees, who have got a 
liberal, easy sort of fBushion of giving their horses 
^e ru!a of the middle and both sides of the road, 
and who, in return, claim neither as a right when 
meeting or passing other carriages, but leave it to 
Allah to decide whether a collision shall or shall 
not result. Some of the Alexandrians added fo 

• A sort of torch, consisting of an iron basket filled with 
some resinous composition, borne on the top of a pole. 
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these risks that of robbers, bat I confess this peril 
appeared to me wholly imaginary, thon^ the 
fear of it kept some of the guests away. I may 
state, however, that a large number of the invited 
were G-reeks, with whom discretion — ^let us call 
it so-^ considered by flEur the better part at 
vabnr. 

Arrived at the gate of the garden, in the midst 
of which the house stands, the usual scene of ocHfe- 
fusion attaidant upon any approach to a tiliroiig 
of carriages here awaited us. The arrabagee hsB 
no more idea of getting out of the way when 
mounted on his box than when tramping th? 
streets on foot, and no blue-liveried policeman is 
here to compel him to do so : the dire and hope-* 
less crush and cram and aimless excitement ^R^ch 
ensue may be imagined. 

Horses plunge, carriages crash, drivers flog^ 
shriek, and swear, saises dash firanticaUy abooty 
tugging at the heads of the fiery little Arabs, and 
making matters worse by scattering flames fraai 
their meschals amoz^ the press. At last, chiefly 
by dint of the coolness of our English coachman, 
we get safely landed; and one step within the 
precincts of the garden changes the whole scene. 
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The early December night is still and mild 
and sweet as a June night in England, and through 
its solemn gloom rise up the rich odours of un- 
kJXow^ flowers. The sky-blue mansion, showing 
only its broad facade, its columned terrace, to 
which you mount by broad, easy flights of cai*- 
peted stairs, and its large lighted windows, looks 
like an Italian palace. On the top stand several 
gentlemen in ball costume and bareheaded, two 
cH whom, though strangers to us, bow and ofler ub 
their arms, which we of course accept, and we are 
led by them into the vast hall, where they take 
off our cloaks, and where we are presented with 
bouquets of roses, scented-geraniums, and double 
jonquils. Then, repeating the bows, they retum 
to their post. These are a sort of stewards, gen^ 
rally relations gr intimate friends of the family, 
axid deputed by the master of the house to perform 
this ceremony, which appeared to me a very 
graceful and courteous one, and is extended to all 
ladies, whether accompanied by gentlemen or 
not. 

The reception-rooms, of which there seemed to 
me to be at least six or seven, were all on the 
ground floor, and most of them of splendid pro* 
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poortionB ; the floors of scagliola, and some d the 
walls and ceilings rather prettily decorated. A 
profnsion of brilliant Egyptian flowers in great 
Tases also added much to the gaiety of the cimf 
JCceU^ bnt conspicuous among all blaaeed whole 
fanoiches of the gorgeous pointsetias, which in the 
Count's garden were particularly fine. 

This fete was especially interesting to m^ as 
being composed almost entirely of the fcft&ffk 
society of Alexandria^ and notably of the Levantine 
element^ which English people have but few 
opportunities of encountering. 

With the exception of Mr. Colquhoun, our 
Consul-general, his Secretary, and one or two 
others besides our own party of three, I believe 
ihere were no English present. 

Haying paid our devoirs to the mistress of the 
house, we were placed on a sofa at the upper end 
of the chief reception-room ; and as dancing had 
hardly commenced, had time to look about ua^ 
and to note the guests, who were still flocking in, 
and the ladies ranged in a circle round the room. 
These, to my disappointment, all wore ordinary 
European costume; which was, in most casei^ 
neither fresh nor in good taste, nor gracefully 
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worn : the only exception was in the instance of 
one little old lady, who sat in a bundle in the 
oomer; in snch a bundle that you could hardly 
tell in what &shion her dark silk dress was made, 
and could only distinguish that her head was 
oovered with the silken skull-cap, bound round 
turban-wise with a small handkerchief, that forms 
the ordinary Levantine coiffure, though the younger 
women, when en toilette, dress their hair with ela- 
borate complications, into which enter a quantity 
of natural flowers of every kind and hue. 

I have been in many parts of the world. I 
have seen on their own ground all sorts of women, 
fiom the radiant daughters of 'Hhe Howards," 
to the dusky North American squaws. But such 
fat women, and so many of them, I never saw in 
any land as those Levantine ladies there assembled. 
Talk of Turkish women, fattened like crammed 
turkeys ; — ^they are slim to these. The harems 
boast much flesh; you see among their narrow 
precincts many dames bien rumrries; you find 
plump faces, redundant busts, ill-contained by the 
loose garment that covers them. Sturdy 1^ and 
pudsy hands abound. But what is all this beside 
the vast proportions of those '* fat-fleshed " fair 
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ones? it is Pharaoh's dream, — ^the lean kine and 
the fat Idne. 

While girls are yet in their teens the doom begins 
to fjEtU on them. The commencement is far from 
objectionable. It is agreeable to see well-rounded 
arms and shoulders you are '^ tempted to pat *' at 
the so often skinny ages of fifteen and sixteen. 

These are almost always accompanied by — ^item, 
a pair of long dark almond eyes " set with very 
dirty fingers;'* eyes that alternately flash and 
languish, at the owner's command, and that are 
shaded by straight, thick, black brows : not unfre- 
quently adopting the doubtful " charm of married 
brows." By — ^item, dense heap% of coarse, black, 
wavy hair, that lie on their heads and on the 
back of their necks in the massive way you see de- 
picted in old Egyptian paintings ; and sometimes, 
though very rarely, you see fine complexions. 

So flEir so good ; except that these damsels look 
like comely matrons verging on thirty, or "fine 
girls " who have flirted through some ten or twelve 
seasons, and having as yet found none of the flBl. 
dass matches quite sufficiently appreciative of 
their charms, are becoming more than conde- 
scending, even encouraging, to the second. 
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But now turn we to the mothers. We have just 
been, rather admiring that pl^mp, short-necked 
damsel, with the bright eyes and rosy cheeks and 
dimpling smfles, looking Kke a cherubim pro- 
tonged. 

. There is her mother sitting opposite; "look 
on this picture and on that," and see the blossom 
whose bud we have just been contemplating. 

She can hardly be forty,' and her smooth face 
yet bears traces of considerable comeliness. But 
the bright dark eyes are imbedded, the nose is 
gunk, the smiling mouth is buried in swelling 
flesh; of neck there is no symptom; the head 
rests behind on a hump of fat, in front on a pro- 
tuberance like the crop of a pouter pigeon. Her 
arms — ^ye gods and Kttle fishes I what fillets of 
veal you might make by dividing each in three 
or four pieces. Poor soul I is it not pitiful? 
" Methinks 'tis wondrous pitiful !" Yet she does 
not seem to mind it : there she sits, smiling 
benignly, the picture of serene contentment ; and 
except that the frequent exercise of her fan hints 
that the "too solid flesh" does manifest a dis^ 
position to " melt," even in the pleasant and by 
no means high temperature of the spacious, airy. 
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and not oyer-crowded rooms, her condition seems 
in nowise distressful to her. 

As I do not dance I walked about the rooms 
with Mr. B — and Mr. Colquhoun, and from him I 
then heard the yet unannounced news of the 
mournful termination of Lady Canning's career, 
I did not know her; yet knowing some who 
loved her, — knowing noble traits of her life in 
that time of awful trouble and tremendous respon- 
sibility in the land she was about to quit for the 
joys of her English home, — ^remembering in days 
gone by that sweet and gracious beauty, — ^think- 
ing of the pang this dreary news would bring 
among some other English homes, — ^I felt more 
saddened than one is wont to feel at news of a 
stranger^s death; and many times there came 
across me visions of the face that would never 
more be seen by the many who were still joyously 
expecting to see it, and who knew not, as I did^ 
that their hope would never be fuliilled on this 
side the grave. 

There was no regular supper; but fruits, 
cakes, ices, and other refreshments, abundantly 
intermingled with flowers, were laid out in one 
of the rooms. A few of the men wore the 
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Eastern costume, but they were quite the ex- 
ception. 

Some of the young Greeks — who showed none 
of the tendency to obesity so strongly developed 
among the women, but were generaUy spare, 
oval-faced, and olive-complexioned, and had the 
same heads of compact, black, frizzy hair dis- 
played by their wives and sisters — seemed to 
dance rather well, and bear themselves correctly. 
Not so with many of the damsels. I saw not 
a few convert the sober monotony of the unin- 
teresting quadrille into a very jolly game, as 
nearly approaching a romp as the presence of 
some of the graver elements would allow. How 
they skipped, and giggled, and swung hands, and 
beckoned, and gamboUed, till their already by no 
means fresh toilettes became mere chiffons^ and 
the flowers tumbled out of theit hair, it boots not 
now to tell. Suffice it to say that the presence of 
Mr, Turveydrop, with a few hints from that ac- 
complished reflection of the First Gentleman in 
Europe in the matter of deportment, would have 
been remarkaby a p'opos. 

Soon after twelve the rooms began to thin a 
little, and we left about half past, much amused 

I 
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with the eTening's entertamment ; albeit, I con- 
fess, with, on my part at least, somewhat a sur- 
feit of the monotony of black hair, black eyes, 
and oliye tints, and a longing for the soft, pearly 
whites, the bright or delicate roses, the blae. 
sweet eyes, and the fair or red*brown tresses so 
rarely seen but in the sister islands of these 
onr northern seas. 




CHAPTER Vn. 



DOMESTIC ZOOLOGY, 



Camela — The Camera Load — ^The Camel in Anger — ^Drome- 
daries—Horses — Chariot Kaces — Mules and Asses — Don- 
keys — The Rachwan — Oxen, Buffaloes, &c. — Goats, Sheep, 
&c. — Nightly Noises — ^Four-horned Sheep — Jerhoas. 

One of the things that particulaxly strikes a new- 
comer to Egypt is the number and variety of 
domestic animals he sees. Camels — slow, ungainly, 
impassive-looking, with their strange shape and 
gait, and their eyes so oddly set, the ball slantiDg 
upwards and outwards, the upper half shaded 
by the deep lid, so that as the beast pro- 
ceeds with his muzzle straight out, instead of 
downwards, it can yet see what pa^es on the 
ground below him, and have the sight protected 
fix)m the vertical sun-glare. Horses, nearly all 
Arabs, small, fiery, and active. Donkeys, brisk, 
shapely, and quite a different animal &om the 
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slow "Neddy" of low repute. Mules in great 
variety; ugly, iron-gray buffaloes; handsome, 
Juno-eyed oxen; hideous goats, with pendant 
ears; sheep, nearly as ugly; dogs by the hun- 
dred; and a sprinkling of cats. Fowls abound, 
and there are ducks, geese, and turkeys, but these 
are less numerous. 

All these animals, be it understood, remain 
within the town or in its suburbs, with the excep- 
tion of a few months of the year, when some of 
the horses, asses> mules, and homed cattle are put 
out to berseem^ generally for a month or six weeks 
at a time, where they are tethered, and whence 
they often return lame in consequence. 

For pasture, properly speaking; there is none, 
and the sheep and goats Uve on what they can 
pick up on the banks of the fortifications, pr by 
the roadsides, herded by Arab children. But 
this resource only lasts while the grass that the 
winter rains have caused to spring lasts; how 
tiiey Uve when this is e£(ten up, gun-dried and 
dust-worn, I know not^ for hay there is none, and 
the straw of the barley is but a few inches long 
and chiefly kept for horses. 

Camels are animals whose moral peculiarities 
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are so differently represented by travellers, that 
I took every opportunity of studying their chsr 
racteristics. They are patience itself, say the 
camelists, gentle, faithfiil, tractable, attached, and 
obedient to their masters; animals, in a word, 
endowed with all qualities and all virtues, inde- 
pendent of their great strength, their powers of 
endurance, and their unspeakable utility. Vicious 
beasts they are, say the anti-camelists ; without 
intelligence, without attachment, lazy, treache- 
roos, uncertain; they are made for a particular 
sort of work, and it would be hard if, with all 
their evil qualities, they could not do that tole- 
rably. But except for travelling in the desert, 
and carrying heavy loads on that flat, soft ground, 
they are useless ; you'U never make anything of a 
camel, do what you will with him. So, as I have 
said) I studied the camel, as far as my opportuni- 
ties, which were not very numerous, would per- 
mit, and he seemed to me to be marvellously 
patient up to ar certain point; dull, harmless, 
except when irritated; averse to motion (which 
may^ in a considerable degree, explain his pa- 
tience), and, all things considered, an ugly, useful, 
uninteresting beast. 
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There were moments, however, when one's 
feelings of indifference gave way at the sight of 
his sufferings or of his anger; for the one was 
very touching, the other very terrible. 

He carries his burdens,— often extremely galling 
and unwieldy ones, such as great stones for build- 
ing, — ^in rope network slung on either side his 
hump ; and sometimes he has to bear such loads 
as planks and beams of great length, fastened to 
these and running parallel with his body, often 
piled up in the middle, so that as he moves with 
his awkward stride, these pitch up and down, 
alternately hitting his bent head and his'lean 
croup in a really distressing manner. 

Kneeling to receive his bnrden, he remains 
quietly ruminating, and making neither com- 
plaint nor resistance till he feels, as is often the 
case, the load getting heavier than he is prepared 
to bear. Then he turns his flexible neck, con- 
templates it sadly, and sighs. If no notice be 
taken of this meek remonstrance, he utters groans 
most dreary to hear; and finally, if the load 
becomes too galling, his temper gets roused^ and 
he roars terrifically, and is, in this state, danger* 
ous to approach. 
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I remember that within a few paces of the 
house we occupied a new one was in the course of 
erection, nearly all the materials of which were 
brought on the backs of camels. The poor beasts 
rarely complained at their loads of bricks and 
stones, but the timber came hard upon them. As 
ihey knelt down, first bringing the fore quarters 
to the ground, then the hind, the beams and 
planks of course tilted so much as to wrench their 
bodies and hit their heads and croups really 
severe blows, and then their savage roarings were 
more terrible than those of any lion or tiger I 
have ever heard. Sometimes, too, taught by ex- 
perience, they refused to kneel to be unloaded, 
and battles ensued with their drivers in which 
you felt uneasy as to the issue. Their bite is 
tremendous, as from the size and strength of 
jaws and teeth they crush the bones without 
difficulty, and occasionally the sight of a muzzle 
on a camel gives a hint of his disposition; in 
general, though, their only headgear is a simple 
halter, for the Egyptian camel's nose is never 
ringed, and he is guided by a stick. 

The dromedary is to the camel what the race- 
horse is to the cart-horse, and he alone is ridden by 
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any one above the rank of the fellah, who mounts 
his camel as Hodge mounts Dobbin, because it is 
easier — or so he thinks — to hare Dobbin's l^s 
cany him than to use his own. The pace of the 
dromedary, I am told, is delightfully easy, and 
very swift; while the movement of the camel 
seems to threaten the rider with dislocation in 
every limb, though he rarely moves out of his 
slow walk, dragging forward his hind and fore-leg 
on the same side. 

Some of the little desert camels occasionally 
came into Cairo and Alexandria. They are con- 
siderably smaller than the ordinary camel ; have 
pale &wn-coloured woolly coats, pretty eyes, and 
are altogether less ugly than their more civilized 
compeers. 

I am told that in some parts of Upper Egypt 
there are two-humped camels ; and I have heard 
long discussions, not in Egypt, as to whether or no 
these were the camel proper or the dromedary 
proper, and if this plurality of humps were not 
the distinctive mark of one or the other race. In 
Egypt, however, this question is set aside, and the 
double-humped camel is merely regarded as a dif- 
ferent variety from either of the two others. 
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Among the horseSy the variety is infinitely lesB 
than with us. Nearly eyery Arab, from the tho- 
longfabred yon ride to the poor little beast that 
draws the fellah's overladen truck, has the same 

characteristics ; few are very beantifhl, nearly all 
have 90fne beaaty and appearance of race and 
breeding. 

"- Very rarely indeed do they reach fifteen 
hands, and are seldom more than fourteen one or 
twa They have beautiful heads and eyes, necks 
commonly too short, and consequently wanting in 
flexibility; low and somewhat heavy shoulders, 
good carcases, excellent hind quarters, and fine^ 
dean, shapely limbs. But they have no action 
whatever, and unless you have been at much pains 
to teach them to trot, no paces but a walk and a 
gallop; they are hot and fidgety, and are com* 
monly broken and ridden with a bit so severe that 
the irritation of this, added to their natural impa- 
tience, keeps them in a constant state of fret ; and 
they go dancing about with their heads thrown 
back, and their ears in the rider's face in a 
most uncomfortable fistshion, and so near the 
ground, from their straight heavy shoulder, that 
they often trip and stumble, but rarely fall : al- 
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together they are unsatisfactory animals to ride, 
though proper breaking and teaching go far to im- 
prove them. In travel, however, their good quali- 
ties come forth. They become steady and tract- 
able ; their powers of endurance, and, considering 
their size, their strength, are considerably greater 
than those of almost any European horses. They 
eat less, and inferior food keeps them in good con- 
dition ; and though they are apt to fight a good 
deal among themselves, they rarely show vice, or 
even horseplay to human beings, frequently al- 
lowing children to go about among their legs, 
without putting back an ear. 

It is at once marvellous and deplorable to see 
what these elegant-looking creatures in the hands 

of fellahs are compelled to do. Ahmet or Ma- 

hommed tackles his slight-limbed, fine-headed 

creature, with a few ropes and thongs, to his low, 

long, heavy four-wheeled truck. He then piles 

thereon a load that would be no light one for a 

dray-horse, and having done so, mounts himself, 

and applies the whip vigorously, knowing that 

nothing but starting with a jerk and a tremendous 

pull will get the vehicle into motion. The load 

once started the poor willing little beast, with 
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stianiiiig mnsdesy keeps it going till a Iiole in the 
road brings him to a standstill Then the whip 
comes into play again, and so he gets through his 
day's work as best he may. But his burden dt^ 
Hrered his trials are not oyer. His master stands 
on the empty trucks and holding on by the 
rans flogs him into a gallop, and thus gains 
his home. 

Setting aside the fatigue of tliis homeward 
course to the horse, the appearance thereof is 
picturesque in the utmost degree. I hare seen 
two or three trucks, apparently racing, abreast or 
nearly so. Under the glowing evening sky they 
go along, one or two blood-like little horses, un- 
encumbered with any harness beyond collar, traces 
and reins, attached to each cart, galloping >vith 
flying manes and tails, while behind stands the 
finely-built Arab, guiding them in the attitude of 
an Olympian charioteer, his white or dark blue 
garments fluttering round his lithe form, his 
nervous arms and legs bare and shapely. 

Horses were wonderftdly cheap in Alexandria 
when I was there, which I was told was partly 
owing to the sale of a large number of European 
horses that had been imported by the Pacha for a 
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body of cavalry lately disbanded. Twenty pound 
was rather a high price for a horse, unless really 
remarkable for goodness, beauty, or breeding; 
from ten to fifteen was a common average, and I 
have seen very decent horses sold as low as seven 
or eight. 

Mules are a good deal used for diflferent pur- 
poses. The common ones, which are generally 
frightfully ugly — a fact I never could account for, 
seeing the amount of befauty displayed in a more 
or less degree by nearly all the horses and asses — 
are much employed in heavy draught, and the 
handsome and better-bred ones are used to draw 
the carriages of the ladies of the harems when 
they go out, and are often ridden by the Turks 
and the eunuchs in the employ of great men, or 
in charge of their harems. 

But perhaps the most important of all the 
beasts of burden, from their number and universal 
employment and utiUty, as well as from their 
valuable qualities, are the asses. 

The Egyptian ass has little in common with our 
dull, clumsy, slow-paced donkey. He is a brisk, 
lively, and often very handsome animal ; his eye 
is bright, his ears erect, his skin sleek, his legs 
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fine and dean : he is very strong and very willing.; 
he walks faster than most horses, he trots smoothly 
and evenly^ and when he has learnt the rcu:hw<m, 
he is a delightful numture. A high-bred donkey, 
with his trappings, is an animal no gentleman or 
lady in Egypt disdainH to ride, and many of these 
fetch as high a price as fifty or sixty pounds. 
They are generally black, white, or a bright grey, 
and so spirited that the difficulty is to hold them. 
The trappings consist of a very comfortable 
saddle of bright coloured and padded woollen 
stuff, with a sort of hump covered with red 
leather, which, for a woman, answers the purpose 
of a pommel, as the right knee can be put over it 
On this is spread a donkey-cloth of scarlet or 
purple, firinged at either end with gold, and a 
scarlet bridle, with various decorations and gold 
tassels and Mnges completes the hamachement. 
Even the street-donkeys, the general substitute 
for cabs, partake in some degree of the qualities 
I have described, and starved and over-worked as 
they are, are often very comely beasts and plea- 
sant to ride. They all have a peculiarity which 
I am told is one of the secrets of their remarkable 
strength. The vertebra, instead of sinking in the 
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mid41e9 as with horses, rises, so that the centre of 
the back is the highest p£irt. 

Nearly all the high-bred asses, mules, and a few 
horses are taught the rachwan — a pace delight- 
ful to the rider, but, from the process of teaching, 
cruel to the animal. The beast, when young, is 
put into the hands of an experienced trainer: 
there is in Alexandria a specially noted one, 
Ahmet, better known, I cannot say why, as AUen, 
a taU, stately Arab, always attired in spotless 
robes, scarlet slippers, and snowy turban, who 
speaks English fluently^ and who is employed in 
all horse-dealing affairs by Europeans. 

I will exemplify the mode of education by de- 
scribing the training of a very handsome grey 
mule he was breaking in, and used to ride to 
and fro in the space before owi house, to display 
tons. 

The animal's head is borne up yery tight, his 
fore-legs are tied together, so that he can only 
separate them a little, and one hind and one fore- 
leg are tethered to each other. He is led about 
for some time until he can walk with tolerable ease 
under these trying circumstances, then mounted 
and ridden faster and faster by degrees, until at 
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last the low, smooth shuffle he is forced to ad<^ 
beoomes his hahitnal pace, and when urged be* 
yiHid a walk he nerer goes at any other. The 
extraordinarj swiftness and smoothness with which 
Allen nsed to glide by on his mule was something 
mairellons to behold, as well as the perfect com- 
mand the animal was mider. Bnt the forced and 
rapid gait, and the unnatural position of the head» 
with the muzzle straight out, and the neck held 
ahnost against the rider's chest, must have been 
intensely fotiguing to the poor creature. 

The oxen, which come chiefly from Upper 
Egypt, are large and very handsome. They are 
generally of a reddish dun or fawn colour, with 
heads and legs of a lighter shade, the heads small 
and beautifully-shaped, and the eyes, with black 
or dark brown around them, singularly large, 
mild and fine. They are very strong and patient, 
and are used in agriculture and for beef. 

Buffaloes are more numerous and less valuable. 
They are hideous, shaggy, dirty-looking beasts; 
the males are chiefly employed in heavy draught 
ploughing, and at the water-wheel, and the cows 
for milk, but goat's milk is generally preferred. 

These latter animals rival the buffaloes in ugli- 
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ness. They are meagre, short-haired beasts, with 
ewe-necks, extremely Roman noses, long flopping 
ears, which hang down and turn outward at the 
points, and the she-goats have immense udders, 
which are generally tied up in bags strapped over 
their loins, to prevent the kids taking the milk. 
They are of various colours, but most commonly 
liver-coloured or spotted ; and their hoofe, from the 
soft, sandy soil, which offers no resistance to the 
hard horn meant by nature for contact with rocky 
ground, grow out "and turn up in the most fantastic 
shapes. The sheep much resemble the goats, with 
which they generaUy herd indiscriminately ; but, 
ugly and scantily fed as they are, the mutton, 
though small and lean, is very fine-grained and 
delicate. Pigs are not very numerous. They are 
superior to the common continental pig, but quite 
inferior to the British grunter. 

As to the dogs, their name is Legion, and they 
partake considerably of the nature of that body of 
spirits so self-styled in Scripture. The breed, 
such as it is, keeps very unmixed. Everywhere 
you see the rough fawn or whitish coat, the bushy 
tail, the prick ear, the mistrustful eye, the slouch- 
ing gait These animals herd together in packs, 
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and the strongest dog of the pack, takes possession 
of a certain portion or quarter of the town, where, 
attended by his subordinates, he holds sway. 
But his dominion is by no means secure or un- 
disputed. 

Often at night the canine king of a neighbour- 
ing district leads on his followers to invade his 
rival's territories, and woe to the human inhabit- 
ants of these quarters. Night after night — for 
these internecine combats are often of long dura- 
tion — is their rest utterly destroyed by the bark- 
ings, yellings, and bowlings of these creatures, and 
many and many a time have I laid by stocks of 
ammunition in the shape of stones and brickbats, 
to hurl at the combatants from my window. But 
I must confess the doing so acted rather as a 
relief to my exasperated feelings than as any 
check on their noise, for the warfare went on as 
merrily as ever. Between the barking of dogs, 
the braying of asses, and the crowing of cocks, 
, which here sing out lustily at all hours of the 
night and day, Alexandria is by far the noisiest, 
and the most ofifensively noisy capital, in which I 
ever slept or rather attempted to sleep, for there 

K 
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were many nights when I could hardly get beyond 
the attempt. 

There is, I am told, a remarkably fine breed of 
sheep in Upper Egypt ; and I have seen one or two 
pretty good specimens of the race at Alexandria. 
Some of the rams have four horns, two curling in 
the ordinary way, the other two bending back- 
wards in a single curve. 

Mice, I suppose, may rank among domestic 
animals ; they, at all events, would no doubt class 
themselves under that head. They are very 
numerous, larger than ours, and their hair of a 
light grey, so coarse that it stands out like bristles. 
They have a curious fashion of carrying their food 
about with them. Bird-seed, barley, &c., will be 
found all over houses in the folds of curtains, 
behind pieces of furniture, and even on the highest 
shelves of book-cases, closets, &c. Of rats, happily, 
I saw or heard nothing. 

The pretty little jerboas, whose holes abound 
in the desert about Alexandria, easily become 
domesticated, (as lady-companions and house- 
keepers now describe themselves in advertisements 
to be,) and make playful and familiar pets. 
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But their intense thriftiness in the matter of 
furnishing their houses for the winter is destructive 
to all woollen stu£& ; and carpets, curtains, blankets, 
cloth garments of every description, fall sacrifices 
to this housewifely propensity. 



i 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE ARAB IN LIFE AND DEATH. 

Acrobats— Their Audience— The Dead Fellah— A Fellah 
Funeral — Arab Cemetery — Tombs of Sheiks, &c. — Un- 
marked Tombs — Murder — Impunity of Crime. 

In the streets of Alexandria acrobatic perform- 
ances are of frequent occurrence. They are 
seldom very remarkable for skill or diflBculty ; but 
the exquisite lithe grace, and in general the 
symmetry of the performers, and the picturesque 
crowds they call together, make them interesting 
to a stranger. Often the monotonous sound of the 
tarabooka, a little drum which is used on a great 
variety of occasions, and of a shrill and almost 
equally monotonous pipe, drew me to the balcony. 
A circle was formed, in the midst of which the 
acrobats went through nearly the same tricks wc 
are accustomed to witness in our streets or at 
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country fairs ; but the slight, finely-formed bodies 
and limbs had a catlike ease and suppleness quite 
pecuL'ar to themselves : there was a naturalnesB 
in their movements, that gave you the idea that 
when they climbed on each other's heads and 
shoulders, and twined themselves together, and 
especially when the uppermost ones '^ swarmed," 
as saDors say, down the bodies of their comrades 
to the ground, they were going through a series 
of movements in which they were as much at 
home as when walking the streets. 

Soon the crowd would swell around them. 
Here a group of fellahs— donkey-boys and idlers — 
grinned and chattered. The bawwabs or porters 
of the neighbouring houses, who are generally 
Nubians, with an occasional soffragee^ whose master 
or mistress was out, and two or three satses^ 
paused to look on in a sort of half-contemptuous 
manner. Here and there a burly Turk, with a 
calm smile on his generally good-natured, sly face, 
elbowed a hollow-chested, sallow Levantine. The 
criers of ^" sea-fleas " — ^great plump prawns, bright 
as finest pink coral, of kbbhi — curdled milk, and 
of partoqan — oranges, became for the moment 
silent. Conspicuous for noise, and a sort of half- 



L 
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jolly, half-contemptuous mirth, stood in the front 
row of spectators a knot of English man-o'-war's 
men ; a few Europeans stopped an instant on their 
way, while on the skirts of the crowd, fluttered, 
with timid curiosity, two or three Arab women, 
not daring to form a part of the throng, but 
striving to get occasionally a furtive peep where 
the circle was thinnest. This crowd not being by 
any means a paying one, the performers generally 
reaped their harvest from the windows and bal- 
conies of the surrounding houses, where were 
often grouped as many nationalities as in the 
street below. Dancers also— always men — snake- 
charmers, and musicians are tolerably numerous. 

One day I was drawn to the windows that looked 
on the group of Arab huts I have already de- 
scribed by a series of shrill, prolonged, tremulous 
cries proceeding therefrom, and learning that in 
one of them a man lay dead, and that the funeral 
rites were in progress, I stationed myself to ob- 
serve what I could ; such information as I failed 
thus to obtain being supplied by my friend's 
maid, who had been some time in Egypt, and 
had made very good use of her opportunities to 
study the place and the people. 
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Although these Arabs were of the lowest clas8» 
and eTidently yery poor, and that the deceased 
was no relation to any of them, but an outcast 
taken among them and mainly supported by their 
charity, the ceremonies attendant on his funeral 
were observed with the strictest attention, and the 
voices I had heard were those of mourners hired 
for the occasion. 

I give the substance of what I saw and heard, 
and what was told me relative to these ceremonies, 
together, in order to avoid confusion. 

The body being washed and laid out, it is 
closely and carefully swathed from head to 
foot-each limb, each finger and toe separately- 
with long strips of very coarse open cotton 
cloth, stiffened with a white glaze, and having 
stamped on it verses of the Koran (pronounced 
Koraun). 

Various male friends and relations of the de- 
funct assemble, some on foot, some on donkeys, 
and after the exchange of solemn salutations, sit 
down on the ground without the hut, and smoke 
for hours, in a silence seldom broken. Mean- 
while the mourners ply their trade. An old 
woman leads with a dismal solo, in which she half- 
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recites, half-chants the virtues, deeds, and quali- 
ties, real or imaginary, of the deceased, and the 
grief of those he leaves behind, every now and 
Aen interrupting her recital with a conventional 
sound, supposed to represent a sudden outburst of 
sobbing and weeping, and at intervals the other 
mourners join in a chorus of shrill cries. 

What the rest of the in-door ceremonies may be 
I could not discover ; but there was much going to 
and fro among the women, the men remaining 
nearly passive, and smoking as if their lives de- 
pended on the consumption of so much tobacco 
within a given time. 

All the morning this went on with little inter- 
ruption or variety; and at last the body was 
brought out uncoflSned, laid on the bier, which 
was a mere hand-barrow of unpainted wood 
standing on four legs, and being carefully covered 
and comfortably tucked up under an old shawl, 
with a green flag fetstened at the head, it was 
carried oflf by two men, followed by a small pro- 
cession, among whom were the shrill mourners, 
to be interred in the vast burial-gi'ound without 
the city, over which the colunm of Diocletian, 
called, no one seems to know why, Pompey's 
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PQlar, sends np from the motuxd on ^hich it 
stands its stately and beautiful shaft. 

Not many days after I visited a portion of this 
great field of the dead, which covers some acres of 
ground, and whidi has the same curiously dilapi- 
dated appearance that marks everything within 
and without the city. In this case the crumbling 
of many of the tombs, and the generally distorted 
appearance of the upright stones, no doubt pro- 
ceeds from the greater portion of the ground being 
undermined by the foundations of ancient Alex* 
andria ; but here also, as elsewhere, you see walls 
and mosques commenced and never completed. 
This cemetery is, notwithstanding its extent, 
crammed as full as many of the graveyards whose 
over-gorged condition has caUed for the exercise 
of sanitary reforms. 

Most of the graves are of vaulted masonry, with 
a head and foot-stone, and some are painted in a 
sort of fresco with set patterns in bright reds, blues, 
and blacks, but in no single instance did I see any 
sort of indication of a name, date, or inscription. 

Thickly planted among them are stunted 
greyish-green aloes, which are supposed to keep 
off the influence of demons and of the evil eye. 
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Here and there a small mosque is erected over 
the remains of some sheik, saint, or other per- 
sonage whose wisdom, sanctity, or money was 
sufficient to procure him that distinction ; and so 
great is the veneration of Arabs for the memories 
of saints and sages, that wherever a mosque-tomb 
is erected to any of these, even without the 
precincts of a regular burial-ground, it is con- 
sidered a great and precious privilege to be 
allowed to have a grave beneath the shadow of its 
walls. 

Standing by Pompey's Pillar this undulating 
plain of tombs has, on a still day especially, a 
most imposing effect. On every side the graves 
lie white and close, bristled about by the thrifty 
grey aloes, which are almost the only vegetation 
the narrow spaces allow. 

Among the Arabs none of the men's bodies are 
coffined — the women's, I believe, are — ^nor are 
they in any instance covered with earth, the space 
within the low vault of the tomb being left free. 
Some of the graves had been torn open, evidently 
by force from without, and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of an Arab village, with its host of 
prowling ill-fed dogs^ suggested to my mind a 
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horrible suspicion as to the cause of this dese- 
cration. 

On Thursdays the road to the cemetery is strewed 
with trucks and donkeys, bearing men and a few 
women to visit the tombs of their deceased rela- 
tives, and here they spend a good portion of the 
day, wandering about or sitting by the graves 
they have come to visit in a sort of listless way, 
glad of the excuse to pass so many hours in total 
idleness. I am told that Europeans should not 
visit the cemetery on these occasions, as they risk 
being treated as infidel intruders, come to insult 
the remains of the faithful. The ground is not 
walled-in nor enclosed in any way, which adds to 
its picturesqueness. 

I have often regretted that I had no opportunity 
of seeing it by the light of an Eastern moon : the 
effect must have been singularly striking; and 
the possibility of the imagined, though I take it 
by no means imaginary, episodes of the hungry, 
howling night-hounds would have added -an ele- 
m^ait of horror to the scene very thrilling and 
terrible. 

It is singular that with the reverence in which 
Mahommedans hold the graves of their deeid, they 
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take no means to mark them ; for in a cemetery of 
this extent, so crowded, where the form of the 
tombs is so much the same, and the material and 
colour (except in the rare instances of the painted 
ones) always identical, a few years, certainly the 
passing of a generation, must render their identity 
almost impossible to discover. It may be that 
they have some private clue by which to recog- 
nise them ; but certainly no distinguishing mark is 
visible to a giaour. 

The frequency of assassinations in the streets of 
Alexandria, and the impunity with which they are 
attended, are alarming and disgraceful to the 
highest degree. They are chiefly committed by 
Italians, with whom the use of the stiletto is here 
88 common as in the worst days of misrule in their 
native land. 

Strange to say these hideous crimes are rarely 
perpetrated in the night, but in the brief twilight 
and early darkness that follow the sunset. 

One of a peculiarly brutal nature occurred 
while I was in Alexandria. 

A clerk of one of the chief banking and mer- 
cantile houses was passing along the square 
between seven and eight o'clock, when his/oot 
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struck against some object on the pavement. 
Bending his lantern, (all persons are required to 
carry a fanoose, a glass or paper lantern, the 
streets not being lighted at night,) he found it was 
the body of a man weltering in a pool of blood, 
and with the head nearly severed from the trunk. 

Giving an alarm, the corpse was taken up and 
examined, and was found to have seven deep stabs 
in various parts. It was next day recognised as 
the body of a young Greek, who kept a small 
cook-shop in or near the square. 

Some time previously a robbery had been com- 
mitted in the adjoining house, and his testimony 
went far to criminate certain Italians of bad repute 
resident in Alexandria, These men, or their 
friends, had, it appeared, lain in wait for the un- 
happy young man, stabbed him at a short distance 
from his own door ; and at that hour, in the heart 
of the most public part of the city, they had 
followed their victim nearly the whole length of 
the square, stabbing him till he fell from loss of 
blood, and then nearly severing his head from his 
body, unmolested and undisturbed in their bloody 
career. A good deal of excitement attended the 
event at the time, and the men were arrested, but 
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what form of trial they went through, and when 
and how they were punished, or if punished at all, 
no one, after a little interval, seemed to know or 
care. The common infliction for the worst crimes 
is 'banishment — ^to Malta! whence the robber or 
assassin may return with impunity qrmnd Ion lui 
semble. 

The English and one or two other consuls were 
endeavouring to establish a more stringent set of 
rules for the repression of crime ; but when I came 
away the passive resistance of Orientalism to all 
innovations had yet failed to receive any im- 
pression. 



CHAPTER rX. 



ANCIENT ALEXANDRIA. 



The Ride— The Doctor's Donkey— The Route— Tlie Arrival 
— The Necropolis — A Greek Beauty — Beautiful Sarcopha- 
gus — The Coup-d*CEil — Roman Remains — Modem Alex- 
andria. 

At Alexandria, very near the house my hosts 
occupied, lived a French physician, an agreeable 
and very intelligent man, who held an important 
place in the Institut Egyptien, an institution the 
nature and object of which I confess to be unac- 
quainted with. Learned, also, in antiquities was 
Dr. S — , and most evenings, when his day's work 
was done, might his pale clever face and his French 
curly-brimmed hat, surmounting his huge, white 
massive-headed donkey, be seen crossing the patch 
of desert between the city and the ruins of ancient 
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Alexandria, Greek and Eoman, that border the 
coast in the direction of Eamlegh. 

Very precious relics had he collected in his 
solitary excursions, especially as the fellahs em- 
ployed in excavations knew where to apply for a 
certain purchaser of whatever objects of value or 
interest they might find, and generally gave him 
the choice and the refusal of their trouvailles. He 
had also a large collection of antique skulls, taken 
from the vast Necropolis, which forms an important 
portion of the Greek remains of the great city — 
skulls in a more or less perfect condition, but in 
general bearing the pure Caucasian type, often in 
its highest development. 

I was extremely anxious to visit at leisure this 
supereminently classic ground— a ride on horse- 
back over which had one day strongly stimulated 
my interest — and knowing how admirable a 
cicerone would be found in Dr. S — , I made interest 
with him to take me there. 

Some other of our friends agreed to join the 
party ; and one fine afternoon we started, a caval- 
cade of five or six on donkeys, headed by the 
doctor on liis milk-white asinine charger, and 
attended by three or four Arab donkey-boys, 
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prodding the beasts behind to keep them at the 
shuffling trot which is their usual pace. 

Soon we were out of the city, and striking 
across the desert sands towards our destination. 

The weather was delicious, neither hot nor cold ; 
the sea-breeze swept athwart the broad open space, 
bringing a sense of refreshing and invigoration 
delightful to feel ; we were all in gay spirits, and 
the small incidents and accidents of the route, in- 
separable from the conduct of a troop of donkeys, 
for the most part carrying riders not much ac- 
customed to such a mode of locomotion, only 
formed fresh food for 

" Jest and youthful jollity." 

My donkey, borrowed from an acquaintance, was 
a very handsome, well-bred and well-trained 
beast, with housings of a gorgeous description, so 
that I got on smoothly enough ; but some others 
of the party were less fortunate. It seemed that 
the doctor's ass, generally accustomed to go alone, 
was apt, when in the company of his fellows, to be 
seized with hostile emotions towards them, on 
which occasions, as the brute was as strong as an 
elephant and as dogged as a mule, no means of 
securing peace were to be found, but in diverting 

L 
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his attention and expending his energies by a 
brief gallop. 

Accordingly, very often, in the niidst of a most 
interesting conversation, the doctor, who was 
always on the qui vive for the first symptom of 
sach manifestations, would suddenly strike his 
spurs into the beast's sides, administer a sounding 
blow of his cane on its head, and shoot ahead into 
the desert at full gallop, perform a series of wheels, 
curvets, and meanderings, then return, and with- 
out remark or comment, resume the thread of his 
discourse exactly where it had been broken. 

Presently we came to the bank of a steep 
ravine : at the bottom flowed a green and sluggish 
stream, most untempting to sight and smell, and 
on the opposite shore rose an Arab village, with 
its mud huts» dogs, goats, fowls, and half-naked 
children, and its perpetual atmosphere of peat 
smoke, by far the most savoury and wholesome of 
the odours in which those dens are ricL 

Along the side of this ravine, by a narrow foot- 
path wholly unprotected and of steep descent, lay 
our way. 

Some of the party, mistrustful of their donkey's 
fore-legs, and not relishing the notion of a roll 
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into the slimy current below — an event which a 
false step would render almost inevitable — dis- 
mounted ; but the doctor, confident that here, at 
least, his mcmture was unimpeachable, boldly led 
the way, and I and one or two others followed, 
still mounted, down to where a rude bridge crossed 
the water, and up a yet steeper ascent leading to 
the top of the other bank, where we waited till 
rejoined by the walkers. Of course there came 
the usual salutations of barks, snarls, and howls 
from the troop of village dogs that had followed 
our course along their bank of the stream, for the 
sole satisfaction of displaying these marks of 
ferocity — ^a ferocity so alloyed with the usual 
cowardice that of the stones with which we re- 
turned their greetings, only one went far enough to 
reach its aim, and sent the beast off yelping with 
his tail between his legs. A few children, too, 
arrived with the usual "meskeen, ya sit, bfwjk- 
sheesh, backsheesh !" — ^I am poor, O lady, a gift ! 
The appeals, however, were unheeded ; and we 
proceeded over the sands, bound firm and close by 
a thin, scattered herbage, and by one or two sorts 
of creeping plants lying close to the soil, clasping 
it with fibrous fingers, and displaying little yellow 
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and pniple tufty blossoms, still we reached the 
remains — very distinctly visible by its flint borders 
— of the ancient Boman road leading from the coast 
inland. A few paces farther on we reached the 
excavations which are laying bare the site of the 
great city, the rival of Eome, with her temples and 
her palaces, and her vast Necropolis, where, by a 
strange contradiction, the resting-places and the 
remains of the dead are in a far more perfect and 
recognisable condition than the most magnificent 
dwellings and resorts of the Uving. And this was 
ancient Alexandria ! 

A great mound of sand cut in parts into pits 
and hollows, with narrow, perilous paths between 
them, by Arab fellahs in the hope of finding 
buried treasures, or to take the fragments of 
marble — ^white, green, and grey — the blocks of 
granite and red porphyry, the portions of fluted 
columns, the capitals of acanthus-crowned pillars, 
to build their miserable huts, or bum for 
lime. 

At the mouth of a newly-opened tomb we dis- 
mounted, and looking in, found it contained the 
uncoffined remains of two bodies. I very much 
wished to bring away the skulls, which, as they 
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lay, seemed quite perfect, but on being taken out 
they crumbled to pieces in our hands. 

Before I left Alexandria, however, Dr. S — made 
up for my disappointment in this matter by giving me 
one he had found in the KecropoUs in perfect pre- 
servation, except for the usual absence of the lower 
jaw. The shape is singularly beautiful and finely 
organized. It is small, and such teeth as remain 
are white and perfectly sound, leading to the con- 
clusion that it is the skull of a woman, quite 
young, yet arrived at early womanhood from the 
fact that one of the wisdom teeth is cut, and the 
other just pierces the bone of the gum. In addi- 
tion to the beautifully balanced form of the skull, 
the shape of the eye-orbits, the shortness of the 
upper lip, and the general delicacy of the mould-^ 
ing of even the bones of the face are suggestive of 
loveliness ; and as the white, smooth, softly-rounded 
cranium of my Greek beauty, as I am persuaded 
she was, reposes on a shelf in my sanctum between 
the skulls of a man of these days of fair ordinary 
organization, and of an idiot, frontless and 
hideous, one sees, not without surprise, the utter 
folly of the old saw that beauty is only skin- 
deep. 
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All around were tombs; some half-open, and 
perfectly preserving their shape, and even the 
firm, unbroken texture of their interior walls; 
some feJlen in, some filled and covered with the 
sand, bones, and fragments of granite and stone 
dug out in excayating. 

The Arabs have a great objection to touching 
the remaios of the dead, by which, being unclean, 
they are defiled, and when they come upon them, 
they either leave them lying in the tombs^ or dig 
them into the sand with all expedition. 

Lyii^ in one of the pits was a splendid granite 
sarcophagus, very large and deep, quite intact, 
andwitii all its edges and the carvings on its sides 
as fresh and sharp as if the chisel had but recently 
been employed on them. How I longed to possess 
that wonderful coffin 1 What barbarism it seemed to 
leave it there, knowing that almost infallibly its 
fate would be to be chopped up, and its fragments 
embedded in mud for the walls of a hut no 
better than a pig*sty, or burnt into lime. Per- 
haps its great size and hardness (certainly not 
its interest or beauty) may preserve it ftom 
Arab greed tiU some one with my desire, and 
vrith something very fsur beyond my means, may 
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secure it and place it in a collection, public or 
private. 

Leaving the hoUows, we, carefuUy threading 
our way, passed in single file along the crumbling 
paths that intersect them, and reached the highest 
part of the mound, beneath which still lies buried 
the greater part of this portion of the Greek 
capital On the brink of one of the deepest ex- 
cavations we paused to look around. Below, in 
tiers, along the wall-like side of the pit, yawned 
the niches where were deposited the skeletons of 
old Hellenes, the very forms of whose white, crum- 
bling skulls showed how perfect had been the type 
of the race that served as models for the works 
their own hands have transmitted to ns. 

Two thousand years— upwards of two thousand 
years ago — lived those men and women whose 
bones we now looked on and handled I Two thou- 
sand years ! 

Around us, spumed by the feet of asses, lay 
portions of marble pavements, pearl-gray, deli- 
cately veined, carved into radiated patterns, smooth 
and polished; acanthus leaves, white and of glis- 
tening grain, each leaflet rough and sharp, struck 
out boldly by an artistic hand, whose chisel-marks 
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were still clear and crisp ; pieces of red porphyry, 
white-speckled, presenting here a smooth and still 
slightly-polished surface, there a rougher side to 
which yet adhered portions of the cement that 
had united it to its sister-block in the inner wall, 
probably of a palace. 

And beyond all, the yet older, the unchanged 
and unchanging sea, its dark waters moaning on a 
low, rock-scattered coast, beneath a heavy, lower- 
ing purple sky, streaked here and there with the 
lurid red of a sun that had set in anger. 

I bore away specimens of aU the fragments I 
haye described, and of some others as well, and 
they now remind me, seldom without a sigh, of 
that wondrous evening in the dead and buried 
city, whose age it is difficult to realize as you gaze 
on some of its relics. 

Some of the party being fatigued, proceeded 
the shortest way home ; but Dr. S — having men- 
tioned some curious Roman remains along the 
coast, which there would just be light enough left 
to see, the rest of us decided on taking that route. 

The beach here is narrow, covered with ledges 
of sharp rocks difficult to pick one's way among, 
and bounded landward by frowning, rugged, daik 
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cliffs, and in certain places by giant fragments of 
Soman masonry, some standing, some Mien, but 
holding together in vast blocks, as though no- 
thing less than the crack of doom coidd cromble 
them* 

These are chiefly the ruins of baths ; and the 
remains of the passage from the buildings down to 
the water is still yisible, and, faintly gleaming 
through the waves, may be seen the white marble 
pavement whereon the luxurious bathers trod. 

And now we had seen all, and the rapid twilight 
was merging into darkness, and quite silent we 
wended our way homeward by the moaning sea. 
Suddenly a scarlet flash rent the blackening hori- 
zon, and a low sullen reverberation came across 
the sea. It was the evening-gun, firing from the 
fcHrt built out from the entrance of the harbour. 
We were amid civilization again — ^wiU the sound 
of the cannon be considered as emblematic of civi- 
lization at the end of a third thousand of years ? 
-—and a climb up a rapid bank, a short ride across 
a patch of desert, and we were once more in the 
streets of modem Alexandria, with its new ruins, 
its dilapidated dwellings, its dogs and its dirt. 

On my return I waa tempted to " do into verse " 
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the scene I had just witnessed, I give the result 
to my readers. 



THE GRAVE OF A CITY. 

A tract of Egyptian desert sand 

Sweeping in undulating swells, 

A low sea-beach without pebbles or shells, 

Patches of meagre sun-burnt grasses. 

Through which the sea-wind whirrs as it passes 

Across the desolate strand. — 

Fragments of marble, grey and white, 

Basalt like iron and black as night ; 

Rich red porphyry and verd-antique, 

And here and there the skull of a Greek 

That crumbles to dust in your hand.--- 

For when a fellah has need of stones 

To make his miserable den. 

He goes and robs the buried men ; 

And in the great Necropolis 

You come here and there on a deep abyss, 

In whose sides are many a broken tomb ; 

And if you peer into the inner gloom. 

You may see these dead men's bones. — 

Beneath a sandy shell-less shore 

Lies scattered with fragments of masonry, 

And marble pavements the Romans of yore 

Spread out to make a dainty floor 

For their baths in the tideless sea. — 

Like a dolphin in the throes of death. 

Those Mediterranean waters lie. 

Dyed with violet, greeo, and blue. 

Gold, and amber, and every hue. 

By the angry evening sky. — 
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Down from the lowering purple cloud. 

Suddenly drops the scarlet sun ; 

And a scarlet flash from the evening gun, 

And a burst of sluggish smoke snow-white, 

And a thunder sullen and loud. 

Come oyer the sea, and the day dies down 

To his grave in the wave with an angry frown ; 

And I wander home through the night. 

AUxa/ndriay 1862. 
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the concoction of the scheme, and Italian hands 
in the execntion. 

Tour Arab is a terribly bungling robber ; Fagin 
would have dismissed him as a hopeless ^^ subject " 
alter the first trial. Some Arabs managed to get 
into a house in Cairo; they wandered about in 
search of something to rob, found they did not 
know the right way to go about it, went out and 
regaled themselves with shaddocks in the garden, 
and then leisurely scrambled oyer the wall and 
got away. 

An Arab will often fleece you if you will let 
him ; but if you won't, and especially when you 
appeal to his feelings by the usual complimentary 
epithets of pig and dog, he wUl give in to any ex- 
tent, and I regret to say, is often, in his turn, 
kept out of his reasonable dues by some sharp 
" Brown," as poor Albert Smith used to denomi- 
nate your travelling Englishman of the — ^Brown, 
in short— -class. I remember once, at the door of 
Shepherd's Hotel in Cairo, seeing the return of a 
Brown and i^rowness from Shoubra, a distance of 
some three miles, I should think. They had per- 
formed the trip on donkeys, had gone over the 
palace and gardens, and ridden back to their 
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dinners; and on dismounting Brown presented the 
donkey-boy with— sixpence ! Not sixpence pour 
baire — ^not sixpence "for himself," — ^but sixpence 
for the hire of two donkeys and their driver, 
during an excursion of some three or four hours ! 
And Brown stood to his offer like a man ; and, 
utterly deaf to the remonstrances of the lad — ^who, 
holding up tiie sixpence, shriUy proclaimed his 
wrongs — ^marched proudly erect into the hotel, in 
the insolent insular way Brown is so terribly 
given to assume when he sets foot on foreign 
soil. 

Oh Brown, Brown! why will you persist in 
making the name of Englishman ridiculous and 
detested among those who rarely see any but the 
Brown specimens of the race? Why will you 
be bullying and defiant, and contemptuous, and 
utterly impossible to please or satisfy ? Why will 
you thrust your nationality m that irritating and 
offensive way on those who, if you did not thus 
render it odious, would have every disposition to 
admire and respect it? Why. will you walk in 
the streets of Paris and visit the sights in a shoot- 
ing-coat and wideawake? Why will you go to 
the Opera dressed as you would not think of 
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dressing to appear at any minor theatre in Lon- 
don ? Why will Browness sport a costume either 
so shabby or so showy that she would be ashamed 
to let herself be seen in it at home ? and why will 
you both enter into a solemn compact with each 
other, and with every Brown and Browness who 
has quitted England, to turn up your noses at 
everything you see, hear, taste or smell, be it 
better or worse than what you find in England, 
simply because it is not English ? At least. Brown, 
be logical, and if you can't bear anything that is 
not English, stick to England; nobody abroad 
wants you the least in the world. As Orlando says, 
when Jacques objects to Eosalind's name, " There 
was no thought of pleasing you when she was 
christened;" so, when all things fell into their 
places in foreign lands, it was altogether without 
regard to you. Brown, or to your tastes or ideas, 
habits or opinions ; and I am afraid these nations 
and their ways are quite too old and stiff to 
change " the order of their going," even to please 
you. 

The E — 's had, some time before my arrival, been 
present at the wedding of a wealthy and very re- 
spectable Jewish couple, belonging to the lower 
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grade of the middle-clafiSy their presence being 
requested as a special fayonr in consideration of 
Mr. E — 's haying been for' some time acquainted 
with the bridegroom's family, with whom, I believe, 
he had had some business transa<;tions. 

And now the young couple came to pay a 
visit of ceremony, previously announced, to my 
friends. 

First entered the bridegroom, " Hawaga Haco,"* 
as announced by Shaheen. A little man was the 
Hawaga, slenderly built and hollow-chested, with 
a smiling and not impleasant face, good intelligent 
eyes, and nothing particularly Jewish ia the cast 
of his countenance. He was dressed in white from 
top to toe — ^in his bridal costume, in fact. Of white 
kerseymere, or some analogous material, was his 
richly-braided jacket, his close-fitting imder-vest, 
his voluminous trousers; his shoes, even, were 
white; and alone the inevitable tarboosh main- 
tained its dark-red hue and its purple tasseL 

Only Mrs. E — and I were at home at the moment 
of the guests' arrival ; and the bridegroom, having 
made his salutations to us, he turned to present 

* Hawaga, actually means merchant ; but it is now com- 
monly used for Sir or Mr. 

M 
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his bride, who had followed him in unannounced. 
She was a little, brown, sallow creature, with 
rather handsome eyes, but the rest of her face 
plain and insignificant. She looked very young, 
and was as utterly destitute of manner and tenue 
as an awkward ill-bred child. After making what 
was supposed to represent a curtsey in answer to 
Mrs. K — 's greeting, she turned to an ottoman 
by the door, and, to our astonishment, began the 
following ceremony. First she deposited thereon 
her veil ; then she took off the habara, or volu- 
minous black silk mantle, which forms the out- 
door covering in female Oriental costume, and 
which covers the wearer from head to foot, the 
figure being further concealed by the elbows being 
raised, and the cloak thus spread out wide from 
the bust at either side. And then she commenced, 
as it seemed to us, to relieve herself of her gown, 
a bright lilac silk — a colour much in request 
for dress occasions among Jewesses and Levan- 
tines, though pink and sky-blue silks and satins 
are also often worn on such occasions, and in the 
Pa8tr6 Gardens and other public places, where the 
Levantines, though wearing the habara, generally 
fasten it to the back of the head, leaving the 
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elaborate coiffure to be admired, and letting the 
folds of the mantle flow open. 

One by one did the brown little bride unfasten 
the hooks-and-eyes of her lilac robe ; deliberately 
did she untie various strings that still secured it, 
and Mrs. E — and I were beginning to exchange 
inquiring and somewhat anxious looks, when down 
slipped the dress, which it seems was merely a pe- 
lisse, and to our relief she stepped forth in her 
in-door costume. This consisted of some pretty 
gauzy lilac and white stuff; the body full, a la 
vierge, made as if by the hands of the cleverest 
French couturi^e, trimmed round the neck and 
flowing sleeves with a ruching of the same, and 
confined at the waist, which was of moderate 
length, by a lilac sash, with bow and long ends. 
But below this entirely European corsage what 
appeared? — Petticoats, crinolines, flowing dra- 
peries ? Not so, Madam ; but the usual Turkish 
trousers, falling over the ankle, and draped with 
the usual train, fastened on at the back of the 
waist, brought forward between the ankles, looped 
up with the sash in front, and the end falling 
below the knees. Her hair was dragged back from 
her face, and plaited in little tails, twisted about 
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the sides of her head without any regard to design 
or symmetry : on the top, advancing to the fore* 
head^ was an elaborate ornament of twined silk 
and gold, and stuck in anywhere among the plaits 
were natural flowers, of no beauty or rarity ; mari* 
golds, which abound in all Eastern gardens and 
in all Eastern bouquets, larkspurs and other com- 
mon flowers, already crushed and half withered 
with the habara and the walk in the sun. 

Mrs. K — attempted to draw her visitor into con- 
versation. She tried her in French, which her 
husband said she understood and spoke a Uttle^ 
but vain was the effort. For reply she writhed in 
her chair, hung her head, glanced poutingly at 
her husband out of the comers of her eyes, and 
performed exactly the manoeuvres of a shy and 
half-sullen child when called upon to display its 
charms and aquirements before strangers. 

Italian, Signer Haco said, apologetically, she 
could speak well ; and Mrs. E — , though not much 
versed in the language, got up some common-place 
questions, with hardly a more satis&ictory result 
however, the bride merely replying by a mute 
and by no means Burleighan shake of the head, 
though encouraged to be more communicative by 
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coaxing %alf-asides from her husband. So, I 
having tried to get a word with the same success, 
we left her to her meditations; and while we 
talked to her lord, who spoke French tolerably, 
and was by no means difficult to get on with, I 
noted her, as she sat crouched deep into an arm- 
chair, like a frightened animal desirous to escape 
but afraid to moYC, stealthily surveying the room, 
and aU its contents, with looks of wondering scru- 
tiny. 

. The entrance of Mr. E — , however, considerably 
changed the aspect of affairs. An almost lifelong 
experience of the East and Easterns had taught 
him the mode of addressing aU classes ; so he took 
tk seat by the little dame and began chattering to 
her as to a child, asking her childish questions 
and paying her childish compUments, with an air 
of firank, cheerful bonhomie^ whose effect on the 
half-tamed creature was instantaneous. Her sallow 
face relaxed into smiles, her eyes twinkled, she 
tTHsted her foolish little head firom side to side, 
she tittered, she put her handkerchief to hee taoeg, 
and answered all Mr. B — 's sallies with half- 
suppressed giggles, while her husband looked on, 
e^yidently charmed, as a mother would be with 
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any one that took notice of^ and was well-received 
hj, her spoiled and impracticable brat. 

The little man brought Mrs. R — an offering of 
two vast glass jars, filled with the delicate Tnrkisli 
conserve of roses, made by his mother from the 
blossoms in her garden. 

This preserve is composed entirely of the fresh 
leaves of damask-roses and sugar; but there is 
some secret, and it requires peculiar care and 
skill, to preserve the colour and flavour of the 
petals in perfection. It is delicious, but so sweet 
and rich that I always found one or two spoonfuls 
enough. 

In due time the visitors rose to depart, or rather 
to commence, on the lady's part, the process of 
re-dressing. This ceremony was performed with 
giggling gaueheriey especially when it came to the 
putting on of the veil, which was a most curious 
contrivance. The veil was of a large-patterned 
and very thick kind^of lace, long and narrow ; it 
was attached along the top to a strip of whale- 
bone, from which came- down, inside, another strip 
some three inches long. A string was fastened to 
either end of the top whalebone ; and the mode, 
of putting it on and keeping it in its place was by 
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tying these strings at the back of the head^ and 
holding the lower end of the perpendicular whale- 
bone in the mouth, the veil descending from about 
the middle of the nose. The visit was suflBciently 
interesting, but it was a great relief to all parties 
when it was over. 



CHAPTER XI. 



OAIBO. 



Getting to the Station — ^Fairly Started — Arrival at Cairo— 
DifiBcolties of getting Baggage — A European House in 
Cairo— My Room — ^Night Attack — ^Death of the Assailant. 

Fboh the time of my arriyal in Egypt a trip to 
Cairo was projected by the E — 's for my special 
edification ; and at the end of January^ Mrs. B — 
and I her husband being kept at Alexandria by 
business, prepared to wend our way thither. 

A journey of seven hours by rail seems a simple 
proceeding, and in most parts of Europe it is so. 
This is not the case in the East. 

We, the travellers, were a party of four, in- 
cluding Mrs. B — 's English maid; and here is 
the order of our march from the house. 

A brougham containing two of the party, with 
an English coachman to drive, a Maltese servant 
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to sit beside him, and an Arab sais to run before 
and clear the way. A mail phaeton, in which I^ 
the English maid, and my portmanteau are driven 
byMr.R — ^, preceded also by a running sais; anda 
dog-cart with the rest of the luggage under the 
charge of an English groom and a third saisi 
Soon we leave the sun-baked square, and get 
away into the narrow streets, foul and danh, 
and ankle-deep in putrid mud, with no attempt at 
footway, and thickly crowded, and now come into 
play the services of the saises. 

On they bound through the mire, shouting to 
the listless Arabs, Turks, Greeks, and Armenians^ 
who seem quite to have resigned themselves to the 
&te of being run over, and to say ^^It is your look^ 
out to avoid me; I am walking in the public 
street, where I have every right to walk, and if 
you crush me, my blood be on your head. Godis 
great." 

On, with pokes, blows, thumps and pushes tp 
the beasts, which stolidly follow the example of 
their masters, and will allow the skin to be torn 
off their sides and 1^ by parsing wheels rather 
than move one inch out of the way of their own 
accord. 
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But presently comes the tug of war, as we get 
into the road that conducts us directly to the station. 

This road," trayersed daily by hundreds of carts, 
carriages, and beasts of draught and burden, con- 
yeying passengers and all merchandise to and 
from the interior, has been suffered by a pater- 
nal government that will do nothing . for itself, 
and that has a jealous reluctance to letting any- 
body else do anything for it, to fall into the condi- 
tion of a mere quagmire. Boiling, pitching, 
floundering, through we go at a foot's pace : we 
struggle, at imminent peril to the springs, through 
the sea of stiff clayey mud, overlying tremendous 
ruts and hollows, in many of which we find stuck £su9t 
the long heavy trucks, which the poor little horses 
are making frantic efforts, under the cruel lash, to 
extricate. How I wished to see the whip taken 
from the hand of the merciless fellah and appUed 
to his own shoulders. Flog, flog, shout, shout, when 
the temporary removal of one bale of cotton, of one 
or two boxes of oranges, of a couple of the fellahs 
you often see huddled up in the carts, with their 
knees on a level with their chins in stolid apathy, 
would at once relieve the poor, willing little beasts 
from their painful predicament. 

I 
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In the course of time we arrive at the station, 
happily without a break-down, make our way into 
the waiting- room, to which the cave of Tropho-i 
nius must have been bright and cheery, and, after 
spending therein a good half-hour (you must allow 
at least half an hour over the time really neces- 
sary to get to the station, in anticipation of possi- 
ble accidents by the way) we leave the dark den, 
£rom whose walls the discoloured paper is dropping, 
from the damp, and get on the platform, crowded 
with Arabs, evidently stationed in the vague 
essentially Arab hope of backsheesh to be picked 
up for such services as the Hghting of a cigar or 
the picking up of a parcel which you wish left 
alone, and embark in the carriage we have been 
lucky enough to secure for ourselves only. 

For many miles the line runs on a raised tram- 
way along the reedy marsh that lies between the 
canal and the great salt lake Mareoutis, and no 
words can describe the dreariness of that route. 
On, on, through eternal flats, here reeds, here 
muddy ooze, here dark sands, thickly strewn with 
salt crystals, like large hailstones, which are col- 
lected from time to time and form an article of 
commerce. On the lake are vast flocks of wild 
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dacksy which are caught alive by diyers pltmgiiig 
beneath the surfa<^ at a certain distance &om them 
atnd catching them by the feet^ and some wild 
geese ; while a little white-breasted sort of plover 
akims the water and wheels in rapid and gracefdl 
%ht. 

Soon comes the gorgeous Egyptian sunset^ and 
sky and lake glow with flames of gold and violet^ 
of crimson, and copper, and pale green, and we 
are glad to bid adieu to the dismal landscape. 
About dark we stop at the first station and re- 
main there, no one seems to have the remotest 
notion why, for half an hour : then on, with occa* 
aional brief stoppages to Eafiarzyat; there we 
get a tolerable dinner, which, however, we have 
but little time to discuss, the warning bell sum- 
moning us back to the carriages. 

Not more than three quarters of an hour behind 
time, i.e. about eleven, we reach Cairo, where a 
Mend meets us with a carriage, an open European 
fly, driven by an Arab in a dirty white blanket coat, 
with a peaked hood thereto. In the yard are 
other flys and onmibuses from the different hotels 
attended by active touters, speaking all languages 
very badly, and one or two long, high, odd-looking 
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rehicles, drawn by stout mules, and having perched 
on the high seat by the driver an Arab with a 

flaring meschal, dispensing its fiery fragmenta and 

strong resinous smeU. 

Our friend Mr. C — goes to see about our luggage. 

It is there all safe with the rest, but the raih*oad 
people declare it is so late they really think 

it is not worth while to take the trouble of 

looking it out to night; surely it will be time 

enough to see about it to-morrow. Mr. C — insists ; 

there are all the things we want for to-night, and 

the first thing in the morning ; passengers have a 

right to claim their luggage at once, and take it 

away with them. 

No attempt is made to deny such is the right 
and the rule, but it is so much trouble ! and it is 
so late ! Finally after Mrs. E — and I have sat 
in the fiy till our patience is almost exhausted, 
the luggage is brought, Mr. C — having stood his 
ground till it was looked out and placed on the 
shoulders of the Arab porters. 

Off we go through the Esbekeeieh or princi- 
pal European quarter, till we turn into some 
streets so narrow and so dark, from the upper 
stories of the houses advancing, and the roofi 
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again deeply overlapping these, that a sense of 
oppression comes over you, and you feel as if 
you wanted to push the houses back in order to 
breathe freely. 

Suddenly we stop at a massive door in a wall, 
and knocking, it opens, and we descend from 
the carriage and pass through a gloomy archway 
into a yard ; stone steps conduct us into a large 
flagged hall, and thence we ascend by a rather 
handsomelj-designed but much worn (everything 
within and without the house is much worn) stone 
staircase lighted from the top ; and from the sort 
of ante-chamber which forms the landing, and on 
which many of the rooms open, we are ushered 
into the sitting-room. 

This is a large apartment, the walls coloured in 
a very streaky feshion with a pale green wash. 
There are four windows without curtains or blinds, 
(of course there are jalousies outside, which all 
dwellers in Egypt, Europeans as well as natives, 
have a strange fancy for always keeping shut, as 
much in rain and gloom as in the by no means 
oppressive sunshine of an Egyptian winter), an an- 
cient Turkey carpet in the centre, surrounded with 
matting, a table on which we behold with joy the 
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tea equipage laid out, two chintz-covered divans^ 
sundry odd chairs and tables, mostly aged, and of 
common European manufacture, and an American 
cast-iron stove, in which a tremendous coal fire is 
blazing. 

From the salon my bed-room opens. A small 
room (for Egypt, where large and lofty apartments 
abound), furnished in the same incongruous feushion 
as the sitting-room : the walls are hung with a 
quaint, old-fashioned French paper, representing 
in the most glaring colours out-door f&tes — ^it 
seems to me Versailles is the locale — attended by 
promeneurs in costumes of the Empire. In one 
comer is a group of English, intended as carica- 
tures, but in dresses merely ridiculous in a differ- 
ent fashion from those of the Paris beatuc and 
elSgantes who surround them. 

Tired I creep within my pink mosquito net into 
my very hard bed, prepared to get through the 
night with tranquil slumbers. 

But I have counted without consideration of a 
hungry and savage mosquito, which has found its 
way through the net, and which is not to be 
repulsed by the frequent slaps I deal to my own 
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cheeks^ chin^ and forehead, when he with trumpet 
charges makes descents thereon. Bat in the 
morning I will have my revenge. 

Waking I find my enemy, bloated and gorged, in 
a state of semi-torpid repletion, reposing on the 
net. Gently I advance, gently, gently, for he 
must not be disturbed, neither must the gore with 
which he is distended be allowed to stain the 
roseate delicacy of the curtain ; — ^gently, gently, 
ck>ntrolling the slight trepidation caused by the 
trembling excitement attendant on the joys of the 
chase when the chance of securing the quarry 
quivers in the balance; gently, gently I ap- 
proach with finger and thumb, delicately to 
pick him firom his perch previous to annihilating 
him. 

Nearer, nearer — still he stirs not — Oh joy! I 
have him ! and his blood, in which so very large 
a proportion of my own is mingled, pays the price 
of his temerity. 

All this time I have not at all realised the fiEtct 
that I am in Cairo. Last night was too dark to 
give me anything like an idea of the out-door as- 
pect of the place, and since I crossed the thresh- 
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old of the massive door in the wall, nearly all I 
have seen might perfectly belong to an old half- 
deserted house in some out-of-the-way French town. 
It is reserved for my first excursion into the 
bazaars and the streets of this Dream City to gain 
any idea of its marvels. 



N 



CHAPTER Xn. 



AL SOUQ 



TIjc K8bck(M*ieli — A Turkish Conquest — Donkey-boys — En 
I'aHsaiit — 'I'he Paclia's Cure for Ophthalmia — The Turkish 
JJazaar — 'J'ho Court of CariKJts — Turkish School — The 
Ttirks uiid \ — Turkish Bargaining — The Different Tradeii — 
The Way Jlomc. 

Breakfast (lcsi)atchc(l, donkeys were sent for, 
and attended l^y Mr. C — , wlio, having been for 
some time resident in Cairo, and a friend of Mr- 
11 — 'h family, constituted himself our escort and 
cicerone, we started for a visit to the town and 
the bazaars. 

Emcjrging from the narrow street in which the 
liouse we occupied was built, we came upon the* 
Esbekeeioh, or fashionable European quarter. 
This is a large square, built round with tall irre- 
gular houses, some of them hotels, and not by 
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any means bad ones, especially the H6tel des 
Ambassadeurs. 

Here also is " Shepherd's," especially known to 
all Indian passengers, and of general repute among 
Eastern travellers. 

The centre of the square is filled with trees, 
and all round, beneath the shade of the spreading 
lebbecks — ^a sort of acacia, still, though the season 
was the end of January, in full leaf — ^is a broad 
promenade like the Champs Elys^es, where are 
little caf^s, chiefly kept by Italians, that supply 
the promeneurs with cofiee, lemonade, syrop de 
gomme, pana di Espana, and cigar lights, as they 
sit at little tables, criticising and being criticised 
by the passers-by, and pestered by innumerable 
meskeens, who, having no fears of the policeman 
. before their eyes, beg with a perseverance and 
energy worthy of a better employment. 

It is towards four o'clock that the Esbekeeieh is 
in aU its glory. 

Then do congregate here aU the beauty and 
fashion of Cairo. Up and down, chiefly along one 
side more in favour than the rest, Europeans, 
Turks, Armenians, Arabs, &c., pace between the 
rows of wooden chairs and tables where others are 
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seated looking on. A band playB here twice 
a week, and these days are, of course, the most 
attended. 

Wonderful are the toilettes here displayed, 
chiefly among the Levantine women, who carry 
into tlie European costume they are so fond of 
adopting, the brilliant and gaudy combinatioiis 
and contrasts of colour that look so well and 
picturesque in the East. Scarlet, lilac, sky-blue, 
yellow, purple, amaranth, green, all meet in the 
gown, the cloak, the bonnet, or the hat, now occar 
sionaUy adopted by the young girls, as they waddle 
in the centre of their ill-sitting crinolines, looking 
the picture of embarrassed discomfort. 

Turks are there — dandy young Turks, pale, slim, 
sallow, and supercilious; shabby old Turks, fat, 
grey, and grave, yet with often a roguish twinkle 
in their cunning old eyes ; Turks of tender age, 
both boys and girls (of course only little girls), 
chubby, slow, heavy, and pasty complexioned. 
Among the groups is always to be seen a half- 
crazy old fellow, Marri Bey (the name I Bpeil 
by the sound — the title Bey is equivalent to 
colonel, though it is not even necessary that the 
person on whom it is conferred as an honorary 
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distinction should be a military man), who speak- 
ing a smattering of French, English, and Italian, 
especially aflFects the society of Europeans, and 
professes himself a most ardent admirer of Eu- 
ropean, and particularly English ladies. He has 
not the sUghtest scruple in joining any group he 
may see walking or seated, though they may be total 
strangers to him, and nothing but the utmost de- 
termination will drive him away. Knowing a gen- 
tleman with whom we were out one day by sight, 
he came and took a seat by us, and asked aloud 
in French who we were. Eeceiying an evasive 
answer, he proceeded to kiss his hand to me, ex- 
pressing his opinion that I was bien jolie, that he 
saw at once I was English, that he always ad- 
mired Englishwomen, and that if it were not for 
his wife at home, — who kept him very strict, and 
only gave him so many piastres a day to go out 
and amuse himself, — ^he would ask my hand in 
marriage. 

He then recapitulated the names of all the 
great men he had (or had not) seen in a visit he 
once made to Europe, and all the compliments 
h ey paid him on the grace and distinction of his 
manners. 
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" Marri Bey, homme trh comme il javt — ^perfect 
gentleman," was the speech of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, I remember; and crowned heads had 
expressed themselves not less flatteringly. 

We could only get rid of him by representing 
that a lady sitting at some distance, with whom 
we had previously seen him conversing, would be 
jealous and wounded if he remained too long 
with us; and he immediately rejoined her, but 
soon returned for a few moments to inform us, in 
great glee, that she had said he was such a flirt 
that she would have nothing more to say to him. 

Itinerant merchants, too, come round and ofler 
for sale turquoises, real or false, as the case may 
be, oriental arms, horse-housings, embroidery, and 
ostrich eggs engraved with Turkish characters; 
and active among the groups are the Greek and 
Arab waiters of the little wooden caf6s, serving 
customers and adding up their small scores for 
their very slight refreshments. 

Within hail are stationed carriages and flys, with 
Arab horses and Arab drivers, and donkeys, with 
Arab donkey-boys, characters of no mean import- 
ance, some whom, if you do not speak Arabic 
or Turkish, you are obliged in your visits to the 
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bazaars to depend upon entirely, to take you to 
what shops they choose, or if you see any objects 
you wish to purchase, to make all your bargains 
for you. Of course they find their account in 
this; but qnm faire? you cannot do without 
them, and I don't think they cheat you to any 
great extent, especially if you can get one recom- 
mended by any responsible person, and always 
employ the same, a plan we adopted with satisfac- 
tory results. 

Having passed by the Esbekeeieh, not yet bril- 
liant with the eliU of Cairene society, we pro- 
ceeded to the bazaars ; and now I felt that I was 
indeed in an Oriental city. 

Quite suddenly you become aware of the 
change, though not at the commencement of the 
bazaars does it strike you in its fullest force that 
you have left modem Europeanism behind you, 
and are in the heart of the Orientalism of cen- 
turies ago. 

First you pass up a tolerably wide passage, 
called the Mooskee, the first part roofed, which 
makes it damp and gloomy, with shops on either 
side, the upper floors being dwelling-houses. These 
shops being held by various nationalities have not 
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yet the essentiallj Eastern type, though the wares 
they sell are chiefly Oriental ; the aspect of the 
houses overhead^ with their jealous little windows 
closed by the wooden open-work, and that of most 
of the passers-by are essentially so, for very few 
Europeans — ^hardly any of the women — are to be 
seen in the bazaars, called Al Souq, in Arabic 

This part is comparatively little crowded, and 
you get on pretty well, guiding your donkey your- 
self, the boy walking along with his hand on the 
animal's croup, contenting himself with an occa- 
sional shout of warning, or a caution to his donkey 
to step carefully when he comes to a slippery place, 
where the flat plates he wears for shoes render 
him particularly liable to fall : the donkey heeds 
Aese warnings always, and you feel him begin to 
tread carefolly under you when they are uttered. 
Now and then the boy makes a dart at a stall, from 
which he bears away a handful from the crushed 
sticky heaps of dried dates, around which myriads 
of flies are buzzing, or a tug at a donkey or camel 
load of berseem, as a regale — after he has picked 
out a tempting sprig or two for his own eating— 
for his ass, or begs a draught of water from the 
brazen saucer of a aaka, or water-carrier. 
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At the end of this passage runs a cross one: we 
take the turning to the left, and are at once in the 
very heart and centre of OrientaUsm. 

The path, which descends, is very narrow and 
densely crowded, and now your donkey-boy comes 
to the head of your mcmturey and you give yourself 
up into his hands ; you are no longer responsible 
for your own safety ; it is for Mm to see you well 
out of the fray, and you sit quietly on your beast 
and look about you, while he shouts to men and 
women, knocks children and dogs on the head, 
shoves away other donkeys, pilots you under the 
uplifted heads and among the legs of camels, and 
just saves you from having yours torn off by the 
wheels of a buUockK^art or jammed against an 
ugly comer. 

Truly it is miraculous how you do get through 
these crowds without accident ! and also how you 
take it as a matter of course that you will do so, 
and keep looking about and taking note of all 
that passes as from the quietest post of observa- 
tion, without the least concernment for your own 
safety. 

In this crowd you see little of the place — ^the 
moving panorama attracts all your attention. 
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Hero Oriental cofltmne is muTeisal, Oriental cns- 
iom no less so. A groap of young Tufa smoking 
together on the divan in an open diop, languid^ 
b'stless, with yellow unhealthy tsuxa, heavy eyefl^ 
thick lips, and thin moustaches, lift their stocqping 
fignrefl nn we pass, and gaze at os with a cnrioosly 
mingled expression of surprise, aadacity, and con- 
t<;mpt. As we stop a few moments in the crowd, 
a iH^ggar-woman comes to crave, ^* Backsheesh, ya 
HiiUih I*' and stooping down, kisses the hem of my 
garment. There is a mighty pother and clatter, 
and wo are jammed immovably by a sudden &1I- 
iug Inick to cither side of the mass, and in the 
pasHago tliiis opened bounds past a sais, with 
flying garments and wand of office, preceding an 
inky Nubian eunuch ; some important functionary, 
kccjjxjr, probably, of the viceregal, or of one of the 
prinrioly liareems,* or, very probably Mesrour him- 
self, mounted on a huge milk-white thoroughbred 
donkey, in trappings of red and gold, and followed 
by a band of attendants, all keeping up on foot 
witli the swinging trot of the ass. Here, amid the 
crowd, and noise, and stir, a pious Mussulman, 
seated on his divan, reads aloud the Koran, with 

* Ilarcm is the Arab, Uarecm the Turkish word. 
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monotonous chant and body rocking tg and fro 
with ceaseless motion. Now comes by the funeral 
of a child. The mourners are few, and evidently 
already consoled, for they dash on as hastily as 
the crowd permits, looking about with a most un- 
concerned air, and seeming to think the sooner 
the job is finished the better; and itinerant 
merchants of rags wander about, crying their 
wares. 

The frightful prevalence of total, and yet more, 
of partial blindness, the result of ophthalmia, par- 
ticularly strikes you here. I was told that the 
malady was not, however, exclusively to blame 
in the matter. For a long time it had been a 
common custom among Turkish and Arab mothers 
to put out one of the eyes of their new-bom male 
infants, to save them from the conscription. A 
late pacha, therefore, raised a one-eyed regi- 
ment, since which ophthalmia has been left to do 
its work alone, and most effectually it performs it. 
Europeans in the East, who rarely suffer from the 
disease, declare that common attention to the eyes, 
not sleeping with them uncovered in the night 
air, and washing them carefully after exposure to 
glare and dust, will almost always ward off this 
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frightful scourge. But no; if it be the will of 
Allah that they sh5uld go blind, who are they 
that they should oppose it ? their fathers never 
washed their eyes, why should they? La illAh 
il' Allah, there is no deity but Grod, So they 
go with eyes imwashed, fatigued with the glare 
of the sun, irritated with the white gritty dust 
of the desert, tormented with flies, unshaded 
by the bald tarboosh, (hardly any Turks or 
Arabs of the lower class wear the turban,) and 
ophthalmia follows almost naturally ; and they get 
well or go blind, as the case may be. The fact 
of there being no deity but God, and of Mahomet 
being his prophet, is a perfectly relevant answer 
to any remonstrance or advice on the subject. 

Another turn, this time to the right, up a little 
passage so narrow that two donkeys can hardly^ go 
abreast, and all is repose and stillness. This is 
the Turkish bazaar. 

Mrs. E — wanted to buy some Turkish rugs, 
and for this purpose we dismounted from our don- 
keys and entered a little damp dilapidated court, 
surrounded by, apparently, the backs of tall 
houses, at the foot of which stood the open stalls 
of the merchants of carpets, hung round with their 
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brilliant wares. We looked at some of these ; but 
the prices asked being far beyOiid the usual market 
value, Mrs. E — decided on waiting to make her 
purchases until the arrival of her husband, for Mr. 
E — spoke Turkish, an accomplishment which pos- 
sesses a talismanic power in the East. 

A few days later he joined us, and we once 
more proceeded to where we had seen the rugs, 
and while he and Mrs. K — bargained, I sat 
down on the divan of a neighbouring stall, which, 
like many others, was untenanted, and looked 
about me. 

A wonderful place surely 1 The ground rough, 
damp, dirty; around, the stalls hung all over 
with carpets and rugs of the richest and most 
brilliant dyes. On the divans, silently seated 
here and there, a Turk, smoking, and drinking 
coffee out of a tiny cup ; looking utterly indifferent 
as to whether the livelong day goes by without 
bringing him a customer. He can drive a precious 
hard bargain though, when one does present him- 
self, and for all his apparent indifference he is 
keeping a sharp look-out, to see if the bargainers 
at the neighbouring stalls are not likely to be 
coming his way. Behind the stalls, rise high, 
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lofty, creyiced, dazigerous walls — ^it is said that a 
week's rain, if the climate permitted of such a 
thing, which happily it does not, would bring down 
half Cairo — with here and there a tiny window, 
or cage-like balcony stuck against the wall. But 
no fac& looks through any outlet ; no one speaks, 
beyond a guttural word or two, muttered through 
the teeth that hold the pipe; no one passes to 
and &o, no woman is visible, no sound penetrates 
from the busy world we have just left ; no ray of 
sunshine falls from the patch of blue sky far far 
above. All is dull and still and torpid as death. 
Opposite to where I sit is a large open gallery, which 
is being used as a schoolroom for Turks of tender 
years. Here is as little of noise and of life as else- 
where ; the children con and repeat their les- 
sons from the Koran, with the sleepy monotony 
and drowsy rocking movement always adopted 
when engaged in that lulling occupation. One 
falls tinder the displeasure of the solemn peda- 
gogue, who actually rouses himself to the point 
of bestowing corporeal chastisement. But you 
see he does it in an unreal dreamy fashion ; the 
very blows fall slowly and with muffled sound, and 
the boy cries a little in a mechanical, conventional 
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way, more as if lie were performing some customary 
and totally uninteresting ceremony than giring 
vent to the natural feelings of a small boy under- 
going condign punishment. 

Presently a jolly old Turk of benign countenance 
— ^nearly all the old and middle-aged Turks have 
an aspect of being in good case, and well to do, and 
have a look of sly goodnature in the wrinkles 
about their eyes, while with few exceptions the 
young ones appear sickly, listless, and discontented 
—came to the stall where I was sitting, of which he 
was evidently the owner, and placed himself on the 
other end of the divan, pipe in mouth. I rose, 
but he shook his head, smiled, and saying a few, to 
me, unintelligible words, motioned me to keep my 
place. I smiled in return, made a gesture of thanks, 
and we sat smiling and occasionally nodding at 
each other, a proceeding which seemed to afford 
him as much gratification as it did to the Aged, 
when resorted to by Pip at Wemmick's request. 
Presently another old Turk of similar presence to 
the first, came and joined us, and he too smoked 
and nodded and smiled, until I began to feel that 
the situation was becoming somewhat prolonged, 
and to desire the appearance of some Deus ex 
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maehwA to bring it to a period without any 
abruptness on my part Occasionally the two old 
fellows exchanged low muttered sentences, which 
resulted in one of them bringing from an inner 
recess — aU these stalls, which are very small, have 
a large dark room behind them, in which is kept 
the main bulk and the choicer articles of the 
stock in trade — a bundle of gold-embroidered 
smoking caps, slippers, tobacco bags, and other 
useless trifles, and laying them before me. Luckily, 
at this instant the E — 's, having completed their 
purchases at the neighbouring stall, came to mine, 
and Mr. E — , addressing a few words to the first 
old man in Turkish, was welcomed with considera- 
ble empressement. Mr. R — shaking his head at 
the small wares held up for his inspection, the old 
fellow proceeded to draw forth richer and more 
tempting goods, finally producing a really beautiM 
table-cover of fine scarlet cloth charmingly em- 
broidered with large bouquets of white starry 
flowers and spreading green leaves, intermixed 
with ciphers in gold. Bargaining now began in 
the usual fashion, the seller asking nearly twice 
the value of the article, the buyer oflering some- 
thing a good deal below its worth, and the one 
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descending in his demands, and the other rising in 
his bidding, till something like a just price was 
arrived at, and the table-cover changed hands with 
a declaration from its late possessor that only for 
the eyes of the ladies had he been induced to make 
such a sacrifice. He seemed very cheerful under 
it, however, and begged we would renew our visit. 

I have never seen in Europe any Turkish 
or Persian rugs at all comparable in beauty of 
design and quality, or splendour of colouring, 
to some of those at the bazaars : probably this 
proceeds from the fact, that only the inferior ones 
are displayed in the first instance, the really fine 
ones being kept in reserve for more knowing 
purchasers. 

Mrs. R — had in her house a most singular 
carpet, used as a, portiere, which came, if I remember 
right, from Koordistan. Into the fabric was worked 
here and there, at the caprice of the weaver, a 
feather, or a lock of human hair, soft brown hair, 
as of a young woman or child, not wrought in with 
the wool, but caught by the stem or roots, and al- 
lowed to hang loose. I never saw but one speci- 
men of this kind of rug, and do not know if this 
curious introduction be general. 

o 
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From thence we went on to the silk bazaar, kept 
chiefly by Levantines — smally meagre men, fax 
harder and sharper b£u*gainers than even the 
Turks; to the bazaars^ where the tent-makers were 
at work and the tailors, and gold-lace makers and 
embroiderers; to where red and yellow slippers 
were manufactured and sold, and horse and ass 
housings, and iron and brass-work, and pottery, 
and stools and little tables, and caskets and hand- 
mirrors of coarse mother-of-pearl inlaying; and 
to where men and lads, with arms naked to the 
shoulder, and stained deep blue, were dyeing with 
indigo the cotton stuffs almost exclusively worn by 
tJbie fellaheen, male and female. 

Lastly to the spice bazaar, where the air of the 
close alleys is heavy with odours of Araby, that 
hang on the listless pent-up air with an overpower- 
ing richness. 

And all these courses through the narrow, nar- 
row passages, passing between not the shops only, 
but lofty houses, the top storeys nearly meeting ; 
magnificent mosques, centuries old, with their 
great domes and exquisite minarets, where the 
kites are sitting or fighting for their prey, atid 
whose basements are so worn and crumbled away 
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by the constant friction of the passers-by that you 
see what must, ere very many years are gone by, 
be their fate* 

It is pleasant when you come to a quiet comer 
to stop and look up and see these beauteous build- 
ings, rising above the low, and dark, and squalid 
foundations up into the pure air, up into the sun- 
shine, up into the deep-blue sky, against which 
soars softly with graceful jSight a long-winged kite, 
or it may be a rapid dove that skims across the 
space. 

And so from the bazaars out through narrow 
and apparently half-deserted streets, past mosques, 
and palaces, and gardens of pahns, through paths 
leading between fields of cotton and sugar-cane^ 
home to the old French house, tired, but in a 
dream of delight 



CHAPTER Xm. 

FROM ROOF AND BALCONY. 

A Cairene Garden — Muezzin — Camels — Giraffes — ^Lions— 
View of the City — Impressions of Cairo. 

It seems to me that Cairo is a place I should 
never tire of. Everything has its Eastern type, 
its Eastern origin, its Eastern character so strongly 
and tangibly marked on it ; there is such an un- 
ceasing interest in tracing continually traits of 
the habits, manners, and characteristics with which 
the Bible, Oriental history, and Oriental romance 
have made us familiar, but without conveying till 
now any very distinct idea thereof. The climate is, 
to my mind, so delicious, the vegetation so splendid, 
the environs so instinct with wonder and interest, 
that each day of my stay was one of fresh delight. 
At the back of our house was a walled garden 
of some size, and it was enough for me to sit of a 
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morning in the sun on the verandah that over- 
looked it, and breathe the light air, and look and 
listen. 

The garden itself had never been well laid out 
— no gardens here are — and from neglect it had 
become little better than a wilderness ; but a wil- 
derness composed of trees and shrubs that only 
the greenhouse or hothouse can produce with us. 

There was the caoutchouc, the date palm, the 
palma christi, with its beautiful bronze-tinted 
foHage, the shaddock, whose fruit is as large as a 
moderately sized melon, yellow without, blood- 
red within, of somewhat coarse texture, but full of 
refreshing, acid-sweet juice; the orange-tree — 
Cairo produces delicious oranges in abundance, 
the best being the blood and egg oranges ; great 
straggling rose-trees; bananas of grand foliage, 
but, to me, most sickly-flavoured fruit; a tree 
with falling clusters of beautiful scarlet blossoms ; 
and several others of varied growth, foliage, and 
flower, but with names to me unknown. 

In one comer was a vast sycamore fig of noble 
growth; and h^e were wont to shelter doves 
in its lower branches, in its upper kites and 
crows, and strange to say the inhabitants of this 
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superior Mage seemed in no way to molest their 
neighbours below» although the kites fought 
savagely among themselves. 

Beyond were peeps of other gardens, with trees, 
bright flowers, and oranges glowing red-gold in the 
sun, and in an opening yet further on up sprang 
the shaft of a lofty minaret piercing the blue 
sky. 

Near the top was the usual light railed gallery, 
whence, at stated hours, the muezzin called the 
faithful to prayer, and where the kites perched, 
and hovered, and wheeled, and did fierce battle 
for prey. Wonderfully solemn and sweet came 
the prolonged chant of the muezzin from his lofty 
tower, sending the summons forth afar through 
the stUl air; the voice (the muezzins are care- 
fully selected for the beauty and sonority of 
their voices) now rising and swelling with a re- 
markable force and power of sustainment, now 
falling, to mount again. 

On the right the garden wall divided us from 
the premises of a rich Turk of rank, lately de- 
ceased, Selim Pacha (of whose establishment more 
anon), and from a large yard surrounded with 
sheds, which seemed to belong to some hostelry. 
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as horses, asses, and camels were continually 
coming and going and wandering therein. 

The patience of the camel was here remarkably 
shown. I have seen the beasts of a morning lying 
to be loaded, with their knees doubled under 
thenpi, and their hind legs folded and tucked up 
in a fashion totally impossible to describe. The 
burden has been gradually heaped on their poor 
humps, generally without remonstrance, though 
when hurt or overloaded a groan escaped them. 
As soon as the work was accomplished, their 
drivers left them ; and there during the livelong 
day they would lie, dreamily, with half-closed 
eyes, chewing the cud, and only now and then 
shifting their position just enough to relieve their 
cramped Hmbs, but never attempting to rise with- 
out permission. Once or twice in the day their 
masters would come and empty before them a 
measure of what looked like chopped straw, and 
this they ate as they lay. I suppose water was 
given to them, but I never saw it» 

But at the back of the house was a yard filled 
with far less tractable occupants. 

In all Eastern houses a staircase leads to 
the flat roof, and from thence a great extent of 
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proBpecty as well as a close inspection of your 
neighbour 8 premises, is obtained. From this safe 
post of observation, on which the great sycamore- 
fig in the garden sprinkled its foliage, now be- 
ginning to £ei11, I could look down on six giraffes, 
of different sizes and ages, wandering at liberty 
in the yard, and a lion and lioness from the upper 
country, in apparently very rickety wooden cages. 
How they abhorred their confinement no words 
could tell. At times a mortal ennui seemed to 
paralyse their energies, and they lay inert and 
utterly listless; then a blind fury would seize 
them — very likely they suffered from the pangs 
of hunger, beasts in the East being habitually ill- 
used and neglected — and terrific roars, at night 
especially terrible to hear, would resound as they 
tramped to and fro in' their frail-looking prisons, 
threatening to burst their bonds and rush on the 
helpless giraffes, which, however, I suppose from 
habit, seemed but little disturbed by such demon- 
strations. 

Turning from these fierce captives and looking 
out over the gardens, a view of the city spread 
before mo with its lofty creviced houses, its pa- 
laces and hareems, its stately mosques, commonly 
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coloured in alternate layers of red and white, 
their domes covered with the loveliest trace- 
ries, aiid their unspeakably graceful and beau- 
tiful minarets ; with its palm, and orange gardens 
and plantations of olive and gum-arabic trees; 
and beyond, the desert wide and dun, and the Bed 
Hills, a group of rugged mounds of that colour, 
red sandstone, I suppose, — ^pardon me, geologists, 
if I have made some mighty blunder, I fcuow 
nought, I am sorry to say, of your science— 
which glow in the simset like masses of red-hot 
metal. 

I wish I could say what I feel about this place 
without being rhapsodical ; that I could do justice 
even to my own sense of its overwhelming power 
over my interest and admiration, its irresistible 
influence on my feelings and my imagination! 
to the sense it gives me of a new phase of life, of 
totally new sensations, of vastness, of immutable- 
ness, of the past and present blended into one, 
of the *' thousand years as one day, the one day as 
a thousand years," of an unreal reality, a waking 
dream I And I, a lonely woman, fresh from the 
ultra-civilization, the latest modernism of the two 
greatest capitals in the world, suddenly set down 
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in the midst of this world-old Orientalism, sacked 
into its vortex without a gtrnggle, yielding nnie- 
sistingly to its influence, feeling happy, at rest^ at 
home! 

How long this feeling might have lasted is 
a question which I will not stop now to disciiss. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



A TURKISH WEDDING. 



The Preparations — The Invitation — The Reception — Cos- 
tumes — The Aroussa — An Ancient Bacchante — Une 
Mattresse Femme — The Feast — The Bridegroom — " Some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark." 

Women travelling in the East have one advantage 
over male voyagers, and that is, the power of 
entering into the penetralia of the harem, if an 
opportunity for so doing be afforded them. 

In the house next to the one in which I was 
staying, and to which I have already alluded, a 
wedding was in progress ; I say in progress, seeing 
that the ceremonies attendant thereon lasted five 
days. The house in question had belonged to 

Selim Pacha, a Turkish grandee, and very wealthy, 
but who had shortly before quitted this sublunary 
sphere, leaving his wealth, his harem, and his 
children, under the tutelage of persons appointed 
to undertake that charge. It was his eldest son, 
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a youth who had attained the ripe age of fonrteen, 
who was now being married. The bride was a 
Circassian slave, brought up and much beloYed by 
the mother of Abbas Pacha, late nephew to the 
reigning Viceroy. The old lady being of an ad- 
vanced age, and wishing to provide for her prot^gfe 
before her death, had made up the present matcL 

Often, sunning myself on the balcony, I used to 
look with curiosity into my neighbour's premises. 
The house, a very large one, stood between a 
court and a garden, far back from the street^ 
much farther than ours, so that we commanded a 
view of the whole of one side of it. 

It was built with the usual flat roof which is 
common to all dwellings in Egypt, and with the 
windows of the harem, only excepting those look- 
ing on the gardens which specially belonged to it, 
very small and so high up as to be quite beyond 
the reach of the inmates. Even the windows on 
the garden had close carved lattice-work, more 
than half their height outside the casements. 
Attached to the house were a number of out- 
buildings, most of them in grievous want of re- 
pair, as is the custom of those regions, where 
hardly a wall is without cracks and seams, to say 
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nothing of more serious dilapidation. The space 
between some of these buildings was closed in 
by canvas coverings, and from thence proceeded 
frequently sounds of music, chiefly instrumental, 
but occasionally vocal as well. I had never heard 
Turkish music performed by a Turkish band, and 
was very glad of this opportunity. The music 
was quite peculiar, unlike any other I have had 
any experience of, and some of it was really fine. 
To English ears it has little melody — using the 
word in the technical Sense — ^is generally mono- 
tonous and often trivial — but occasionally there 
come wild bursts, snatches of " sad perplexed 
minors," that are very striking indeed. There are 
often, too, odd breaks in the air, as played by the 
leading instrument, while the accompaniment fills 
up the space until it be resumed, and then keeps 
up rather an echo of it than a simultaneous sound, 
which, in itself, produces a singular effect. The 
instruments I could not see ; they seemed to be 
chiefly of brass, with drums of a dull sound, tam- 
bouriaes, and some other instruments in the 
nature of cymbals, but less loud and clashing. 

From chimneys built in all sorts of queer places, 
most of them opening a little above the surface of 
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the ground, issued the smoke of the oookery per- 
petually going on — forty sheep alone were alaiigh- 
tered for the occasion, and the quantity of poultiy 
sacrificed most have been almost beyond oompnta- 
tion. The kites, which swarm in Cairo, gathered 
by scores to pick up the offal cast into the yards. 
At times the air would be literally darkened and 
troubled by the wheelings of these picturesque 
scavengers, and resonant with their Utde yibrating 
tremulous whistle ; while rows of them sat along 
the parapet running round the roof. Now and 
then some of the number would swoop, rise again 
with a prize, and then would commence a chase of 
doublingB, soarings, twistings, wheelings, and sharp 
cries ; while at times one who had been so fortu- 
nate as to carry out his prey unobserved, might be 
seen tearing and devouring it with claws and beak 
while still on the wing. 

So much for the exoteric turn of matters. But 
soon an unexpected opportunity was given me of 
judging of the esoteric; an invitation, of which 
the following is a literal translation, being pro- 
cured by one of my friends, through a Turkish 
acquaintance intimate with the family of the 
bridegroom. 
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To the moat iUustrums Mr. Q. 

The Lord haying afforded Mahomed Bey, son of 
the late Selim Pacha Titurigi, happiness and joy, 
he desires that thou shouldest be pleased to see it, 
and therefore begs thee to honour the above- 
mentioned Bey's house, near the Esbekeeieh 
by your company, this evening, Wednesday 7 
Sdaban 1278, at haK-past one by Turkish reckon- 
ing, together with the lady Madame K — and the 
other lady. May the Almighty prolong thy life. 
The seal (or stamp) of 

Ibrahim Wekil.* 

It will be observed that in this invitation no 
particular allusion is made to the occasion on 
which " happiness and joy" are " aftbrded by the 
Lord" unto Mahomed Bey, it being entirely con- 
trary to Turkish etiquette for men ever to make 
any mention to each other of their harems or the 
inhabitants thereof. Turks do not sign their names 
in writing, but stamp them with a signet, which 
they always carry about for the purpose. 

* Wekil, pronounced Wekeel, is an overseer — a sort of 
deputy or reprtsentative. 
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This iiivitatioa was for the last day of the festi- 
val. It had been announced to us some time 
previously that we were to receive it, and about 
five o'clock it was brought by a messenger, with a 
request that we would accompany him to the house* 
Wo entered a court-yard, crossed it, and found 
ourselves in a sort of outer hall, where a number of 
persons and some of the muHicians were assembled. 
Here we had to separate from the gentleman who 
accompanicnl us, ho being led to join the male 
guests, while a Nubian eunuch, lifting the heavy 
curtain that fell over an arch, conducted Mrs. R — 
and myself to the staircase leading to the harem. 
Mounting this, we were met by a Circassian slave, 
light-skinned and fair-haired, with a very beautiful 
figure though a somewhat plain face, and by her 
we were ushered into a large room, where several 
inmates of the harem were scattered in picturesque 
confusion. 

Anything more strangely incongruous than the 
aspect of the place and its inhal>itants it is impos- 
sible to conceive. The walls of the room were 
covered wtth an ugly common European paper, 
and the floor with a gaudy and equally ugly 
Brussels carpet. Round the walls were ranged 
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a drawing-room set of two sofas and some 
chairs covered with dark-green silk In the mid- 
dle of the room stood a little round table, with 
a covering of the cheapest and most ordinary 
brown and white cotton print, trimmed with a 
coarse edging, such as may be bought in Eng- 
land for about a penny the dozen yards. ' 

At one end of the room three large windows, 
but sheltered outside with the carved lattice-work, 
looked into the garden, and all along this end was 
a divan of crimson and gold-coloured satin, while 
some large cushions of the same were placed on 
the floor. On these sofas and chairs some of the 
ladies were sitting ; others were gathered up with 
their legs under them — not cross-legged — the 
Turks, both men and women, generally keep their 
legs up on their seat, but rather tucked up than 
crossed — and others squatted on the cushions and 
on the carpets, amid pipes and coffee-cups. 

Of these ladies truth compels me to state that 
few were young, still fewer at all good-looking. 
They were of all shades of complexion and casts 
of feature, one or two being nearly black with 
negro faces, while others were fair and had no 
Oriental type at all in their countenances. Not 

p 
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cue, hofweretf had the di^itest heAnem or 
brigfatnes of oolooring, and the weury ht/Qeamnem 
of expreaeioD lieible — in the slaTes eapeoMlfy — 
WIS too marked to escape notioe. Many of tlie 
older women were extremely fat, and ao onwidcty, 
that when thev aat down, ther had to be hauled 
op by fsome of their more active companions. • 

I obisenred that the same incongmity wfaidi 
marked the style of the fhrnitme, diq>layed itaelf 
in the women's dresses. A few were handsomely 
attire^i ; others wore a enrions mixture of q>len- 
dour and shabbiness ; others were mere bundles of 
old clothes. 

The costume consisted^ first of the nondescript 
garment looking like half skirt, half trousers, 
wrapi)cd loosely about the figure from the waist 
to the feet. This is a necessary part of every 
dress. Over this some wore a tunic of another 
colour and material. Sometimes the dress had a 
body to correspond, crossing over the bosom with 
large loose sleeves and very short waist. But in 
general a jacket, long or short, in some cases quite 
loose, in others fitting the figure pretty closely, 
was worn over an undervest The head-dress 
consisted generally of a little Cashmere handker- 
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chief, black, or some bright colour, and edged 
with gold or silver tinsel or spangles, pinned 
about the head ; in some cases it was decorated 
with stars and other ornaments in diamonds ; but 
some of the ladies, the old ones especially, 
had their heads tied up in anything that came to 
hand. I did not see a single turban in the harem. 
Long hair seems much prized among these fair 
ones, and I was amused at the naive attempts made 
by some of those who evidently studied appearance, 
to produce a semblance of it I (being short- 
sighted) was struck with admiration at the two long 
thick plaited tails that fell low down the back of 
a lady handsomely dressed in rich lilac silk, 
trimmed with silver. But when the lady ap- 
proached, I perceived that the hair which showed 
under her head-dress was black, while the tails 
were of a light brown. 

To return to our reception. We were led to the 
divan at the end of the room, where two or three of 
the women were lounging, and where a fat, shabby, 
elderly lady, (as a general rule all the elderiy 
ladies were fat and shabby,) with a good counte- 
nance, addressed hersetfto us. Mrs. E — speaking 
Arabic, with which, most of the women are ac- 
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quainted, though their own language is Turkish, 
and this being an accomplishment which I had 
not attained to, the burden of conversation fell on 
her. While she and the old lady conversed, all 
the others looked on and listened, occasionally 
making remarks to each other in Turkish on the 
subject^ as it seemed, of their discourse. Mean- 
time pipes and coffee were brought us by two 
young slaves, better dressed than the generality 
of their mistresses, with whom they seemed on very 
easy terms. The pipes were long chibouks, having 
amber mouth-pieces ornamented with diamonds; 
and the tobacco was so mild that I found it rather 
agreeable to smoke. The coffee, which was very 
trong and very sweet, and without milk, was 
served scalding hot, in tiny China cups, called 
fingoM, without saucers, but inserted in zarfa, which 
are precisely like egg-cups : these are in universal 
use in Egypt as well with Europeans as with 
Turks. The common sort are made of clay or 
brass, the better of silver filigree ; and some of the 
finest are of magnificent materials and workman- 
ship. Those on the present occasion were of open- 
work silver, with medallions of flowers in coloured 
enamels. And here I may remark that, throughout^ 
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the manners of these women were precisely those 
of children ; children who lived a life of perpetual 
idleness, who were for the most part considerably 
bored thereby, and who were pleased and amused 
to get hold of anything in the way of novelty, and 
disposed to be kind and courteous to the strangeirs 
who brought them a new sensation. 

The old lady having asked innumerable ques- 
tions as to our harems, ages, families, and so forth, 
then commenced an examination of some trinkets 
we wore. A gold bracelet with little golden balls 
hanging from it having especially attracted the 
dame's attention, she clasped it on her own wrist, 
and having contemplated it with considerable com- 
placency, calmly requested my friend to make 
her a backsheesh thereof; but the request being 
declined on the score that the bracelet was a keep- 
sake, she returned it somewhat disappointed, but 
not the least abashed at the refusal. Meanwhile 
innumerable women, whom we had not seen at 
first, came and went gliding about silently in yellow 
or embroidered slippers, though some wore leather 
boots apparently of European make, but em- 
broidered up the fronts with gold. Presently, when 
we were beginning rather to wonder what was to 
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be done next, there was a little stir in the room, 
and in walked a rather short and stout old lady, 
whose toilette was by no means remarkable for 
either elegance or tidiness, and whose head was 
bonnd np in two dark cotton pock^t-handkerchiefe 
of the very commonest kind — one ronnd her fore- 
head, the other tied under her chin, gipsy-fashion, 
the comer hanging down behind, whUe asmaU in- 
terregnum of extremely unkempt hair was visible 
between the two. 

This lady, whose graciousness and dignity were 
in nowise affected by her state of deshabiQe, 
made us welcome in a way that showed she was 
the chief personage of the house ; and indeed her 
maimer was not without a certain ease and cour- 
tesy. She was, I believe, the mother of the 
defunct Selim Pacha, and grandmother of the 
bridegroom, consequently mistress of the harem. 

During aU this time we had not the s%htest 
idea of the programme of the entertainment, how 
long we were expected to stay, or what we were 
expected to do. This was, as may be supposed, a 
slight source of embarrassment, especially as the 
conversation began most palpably to flag. The 
striking up of some music — ^the musicians being 
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invisible — ^was a little relief. Most singular music 
it was. First came a dull monotonous sound, 
as of tambourines without bells being struck 
in rhythm, first with the knuckles, then with 
the palm of the hand. Presently followed the 
voices of eunuchs and women rising in one 
long vibrating shrill cry on a single note, begin- 
ning softly, swelling by degrees into a ringing, 
tremulous, thrilling treble, which had an almost 
unearthly sound, then ceasing by degrees; the 
tambourine accompaniment forming all the while 
a sort of background which still added to the 
effect. This we were told was called a fantasia ; 
but I must own that, singular as the performance 
was, there wajs an extremely limited amonnt of 
fancy expended on it 

Twilight now falling, lights were brought, and 
we were beginning to consult on the propriety of 
taking our departure, when the lady in lilac and 
silver returned and invited us to follow her into 
an adjoining room. 

Not knowing why or wherefore, we obeyed, and 
were introduced into a small apartment, with a 
good deal of gilding and blazing with light, where 
a number of women were assembled, most of them 
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standing. At first, in the crowd and the sad- 
den glare of light — for the outer-room, probably 
with design, was very dimly illuminated — ^I dis- 
tinguished nothing in particular; but, on ad- 
vancing a few steps, I suddenly became aware of 
what appeared to me at the first glance some 
glittering image or idol, seated in a comer of the 
room on a high triangular divan of state, covered 
with crimson satin embroidered in gold. 

This was the bride. 

Immediately gilt and satin-covered chairs were 
placed for us within a yard of the divan, and 
directly in front of it ; and the invitation, '^ Shoof 
aioussa " (look at the bride), was given. 

I have seldom experienced so singular an im- 
pression as that which seized me on obeying the 
injunction. 

There she sat — a girl of sixteen, very beautiful, 
rich, in the fuU possession of her woman's charms 
—but no woman. ] 

For the time being, she was simply the aroussa, 
— « show, a sights a thing on which to hang gor- 
geous jewels, gold, glittering stuffs, feathers, em* 
broidery— nothing more. 

She sat upright, supported and surroimded by 
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cushions, her legs tucked or crossed under her, 
her hands folded on her lap, her eyes drooped. 
This position she never changed during the whole 
time — about an hour and a half — that we remained 
there. I shall never forget the cold, handsome, 
scornful, weary face I then gazed on, nor the sug-. 
gestions it conveyed to me of the struggles between 
the external and internal life some of these women 
must undergo, before they settle down into the 
usual routine of the harem existence. 

There was this young creature, passively and 
silently submitting to what to any woman must 
have been a frightful penance, physical as well as 
moral — submitting without a murmur expressed, 
while her face was one persistent protest against 
the enthralment she was enduring, and which 
must have been inexpressibly painful, for her 
finely-cut closed lips were nearly colourless, and 
all her face was wan vrith the fatigues and con- 
straint of her position, maintained daily during 
many consecutive hours. 

Her dress consisted of a pale-yellow silk robe, 
stiff and heavy with gold embroidery. Her head- 
dress was a mass of diamonds ; at one side of her 
head were two feathers — a pink and an azure ; on 
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the other, Mling on the neck, a dark-blue feather : 
while a sort of lappet, of some gold fiafaric, hung 
down on either shoulder. 

Bound her neck was a gorgeous necklace of 
pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, and, strange to 
saj, on her chin, and on either cheek, diamonds 
were stuck in little clusters — I suppose with some 
paste or gam. 

In addition to the innumerable lights in the 
room, there was placed on the floor, on either side 
of the bride, a brass candlestick, between three 
and four feet high, containing a huge candle with 
flowers painted on it Cushions and mattresses 
were laid around, and on these the ladies, coming 
and going, sat and chatted, their attention divided 
between the bride and us ; while we stared, as it 
was evidently expected we should stare, at the 
unhappy aroussa, and discussed the fresh pipes 
and co£fee that were brought And now, by da* 
grees, the tone of decorum that had hitherto 
prevailed began to relax. A third fet, shabby, 
elderly lady — ^the fettestwe had yet seen — ^having 
imprudently squatted on the floor beside Mrs- R — ^ 
for the greater convenience of conversing and 
inspecting us and our dresses, finding it impos^ 
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sible to get on her feet again by her own un- 
assisted efforts, beckoned to one of her younger 
companions to aid her in the operation; who 
responded by seizing her ankle and dragging her 
forward, displaying in so doing a leg of curious 
proportions. Considerable mirth was excited by 
this sally ; and the dame, who good-humouredly 
joined in the laugh, having been hoisted to her 
teety a fourth fat, shabby lady took the place just 
vacated; and having called our attention a&esh 
to the bride — who, but for the perpetual flashing 
glitter of gold and diamonds, caused by her respi- 
ration as the glare of light fell on her, showed no 
signs of life — she began to question my com- 
panion as to bridal customs and etiquette in 
England. 

This old lady, who, in addition to being fat and 
shabby, was, as her subsequent conduct proved, 
so very jovial as to awaken a suspicion touching 
the use of stimulants, evidently considered that 
the answers indicated a very backward state of 
civilization. Did they sing at the wedding ? she 
inquired, beginning herseK one of the tuneless 
monotonous chants of which Eastern song con- 
sists. No. She tossed her chin with an air of 
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pitying contempt. Did they dance? and here, 
scrambling to her feet, she began a slow swaying, 
rhythmed movement, twisting her arms and her 
head in a manner that would have been gracefiil, 
had some twenty years been taken oflf the lady!8 
age, and some four or five stone from her weight, 
accompanying the dance with a slow song (to 
which, however, she gave anything but a " slow '* 
expression, in the slang acceptation of the word) 
and a clapping of the hands in time to the measure. 
And now, for the first and only time, did the 
bride indicate that she was a living woman, and 
not a deaf and dumb and blind and senseless 
image. At the first movement of the old lady, 
the shadow of a smile flickered over her fine set 
features and was gone ; but when the dance and 
song actually commenced, the passive scorn of her 
face changed for an instant into an indignant 
sneer ; up went the chin, still lower dropped the 
lids, and a little inarticulate sound, indicative of 
contemptuous impatience, escaped her lips ; then 
again her face became rigid. Meanwhile, con- 
siderable sensation was produced in the harem by 
the conduct of the old lady ; and though some 
laughed, it was evident from the demeanour of 
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the ladies in general, that they were greatly scan- 
dalized by the proceeding. But in vain. The 
dancer wavered and quavered on unheeding, ad- 
dressing both dance and song especially to us, 
and, for the first time since my entrance into the 
harem, I began to acknowledge that there were 
cases where ignorance might be bliss; for there 
were evidently portions of the song so little suited 
to ears polite, that some of the women uttered ex- 
clamations of horror, and one or two covered their 
faces with their hands. . 

Presently, however, on the old dame's ceasing 
her movement and melody, and attempting to 
take a seat between us, apparently with the inten- 
tion of enlightening our minds on the subject of 
the exhibition we had just witnessed, a tall hand- 
some woman, whom we had not before perceived, 
with a resolute face, firm, richly-cut mouth, and 
splendid large bold eyes, came forward, pushed 
her away, and took the chair she was preparing to 
possess herself of. This lady, who was evidently 
an authority in the harem, and who was more like 
a good-looking young man than a woman, began, 
with a determined rapid enunciation very unusual 
in Eastern women, to talk to Mrs. B — , the old 
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lady meanwhile subsiding into silence and tran- 
quillity. 

Like all in the East, her talk consisted almost 
entirely of a series of questions, while she leaned 
forw8ud with her elbows on her knees, scanning 
us with her handsome, insolent eyes, in a manner 
that was really disconcerting. I thought, as I 
looked at her, here was another to whom harem 
discipline could not always have come easy. 

At last, feeling that we were beginning to have 
enough of this, and shrewdly conjecturing that 
the bride must be having a deal too much of it — 
once while we sat, one of the women had arranged 
the pillows the better to support her, she merely 
bending forward a little, in no way changing her 
position — we made a move to go ; but the resolute 
lady and one or two others declared that we must 
positively stay to dine, and would take no refusal 

Curious to see a Turkish dinner, we consented, 
and after sitting a little while longer, the meal 
was announced and we were taken back to the 
first room. 

The bride seemed no more cognisant of our de- 
parture than she had been of our arrival or of onr 
presence, though I have little doubt she was 
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as far as might be, at Rome the customs of the 
Ilomans, wc ate, and instantly another dish took 
the turkey's place, and then another and another, 
ad infinUumy with the most extraordinary rar 
pidity. 

What the dishes were, or of what they con- 
sisted, it was impossible to say ; and no order was 
observed as to the succession of meat and sweet 
diiihes, the one replacing the other apparently at 
hazard. A tempting-looking white dish, we were 
told, was made of cliicken, but on tasting it, it 
proved to be sweet and very sickly. It appeared 
to be considered a peculiar delicacy, and was com- 
posed of the white meat of chicken, cut up very 
small, brayed in a mortar, and then mixed up 
with a variety of other ingredients, sweet and per- 
fumed. 

One or two dishes were rather good; but as, from 
their number and rapid succession, we could barely 
taste them (of some, indeed, we only took morsels 
on our plates which we pretended to eat for cour- 
tesy's sake), we carried away a highly confused 
idea of the component parts of the feast. At last, 
to our great relief, dessert and a huge glass bowl, 
not unlike a globe for gold-fish but more open at 
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the top, were brought in and we were invited to 
drink. 

As neither glass, nor cup, nor any other con- 
venience for drinking was supplied, we felt puzzled 
how to accede to the invitation, until large ivory 
and tortoiseshell spoons, or rather ladles, being 
produced, we were instructed to dip these into the 
bowl. This we did, and found the drink, which 
was clear and almost colourless, a sweet, mawkish, 
perfumed compound, in which were floating small 
slices of banana and little stoneless raisins or dried 
cherries. A very few sips were enough. We 
wound up with some morsels of apple, which the 
slave who chiefly served us had peeled and cut 
into little bits. 

So singular and embarrassing a repast I never 
sat down to. The bold-eyed lady took her place 
beside me, and, quietly removing my bracelet — 
a chain with a 'diamond and enamelled locket — 
she, after examining it, folded her arms over the 
table and folded it in with them. On the other 
side, the old lady who had so distinguished herself 
in the dance and song, kept helping herself with 
her fingers from all the dishes, and as she had 
neither plate, spoon, nor napkin, the proceedings 

Q 
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were not pleasant to witness. Only these two sat ; 
but round the table crowded innumerable women, 
evidently curious to behold the spectacle of Euro- 
peans at feeding-time. 

All this while, my bracelet was in the hands of 
my determined-looking neighbour ; and how it was 
to be got out of those hands was a question my 
friend and I debated in brief sentences while we 
ate. At last, seeing the locket peeping out of the 
closed palm, I ventured with the most insinuating 
smile I could command, to hold out my wrist, indi- 
cating the bracelet with my eye the while. But 
the lady was little disposed to surrender her prize 
so easily. She asked if there were hair in the 
locket, and on being answered in the negative, she 
calmly expressed a wish to have a lock of mine to 
put in it, and keep for a keepsake and tender 
souvenir I What excuse Mrs. E— gave for not 
acceding to this sentimental request I hardly know; 
but the result was that, with a very ill grace, the 
lady restored the bracelet, and a moment afterwards 
got up and walked away in extreme dudgeon. 

Just as we were deliberating how to take our 
departure in a proper manner, a eunuch came to 
inform us that the gentleman who had accom- 
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panied us desired to know if we were ready to go 
home ? The position having become very difiScult 
indee-dy we hailed the message with considerable 
satisfaction, and requested the messenger to inform 
one of the chief ladies that we wished to express 
our thanks for the hospitaUty we had received, 
cmd to make our adieu. Also, we begged him to 
get my shawl, which had been taken off my 
shoulders before we sat down to dinner, and which 
did not appear to be forthcoming. Dashing in 
among the women in most unceremonious fashion, 
he presently returned with the shawl : then the 
lilac and silver lady and another lady came to 
receive our farewells, which being tendered and 
graciously received, we took our departure and 
rejoined our escort at the bottom of the stairs. 

He, it appeared, had also dined, but not, as in 
our case, in solitary grandeur, but with several 
other guests ; among whom, happily, was a French- 
man of his acquaintance. He had also seen the 
bridegroom depart in state for the mosque. The 
boy looked, he told us, little older than any Euro* 

pean lad of the same age. He was still in the 
hands of his tutor or governor, who had given him 
a week's holiday to be married in. After this 
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remarkable vacation, he was to return to his studies 
and usual mode of life, and the bride was to remain 
in the harem of her grandmother-in-law until her 
husband should be of age to set up an establish-- 

ment and harem of his own. 

This arrangement is common in the East, when 
there is any reason to desire that a girl shall be 
either secured or provided for ; and superiority of 
age on the lady's side is considered a matter of 
no importance. One marriage of this kind was 
cited to me where the bridegroom was ten and the 
bride twenty-eight. As at that time of life, East- 
em women already look old, the bride must have 
made rather a sorry figure when her husband came 
to years of discretion, and set up his harem. 

It seems to be pretty generally understood now, 
that some of the more intelligent among the Turks 
are beginning to draw comparisons between their 
own customs, and the European system of treating 
women; and that these are unfavourable to the 
former, and that the women themselves are not 
always satisfied to accept their present lot. 

Halim Pacha, brother to the Viceroy, said to a 
friend of mine, "Some of our women complain 
that we care little for them individually, and ask 
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why European husbands are content with one 
wife, to whom they can be fond and faithfiiL But 
how is it possible for us to attach ourselves 
seriously to one of our women? They have 
nothing to win respect and regard; they know 
nothing, they do nothing, they understand nothing, 
thfey think of nothing ; they are mere children — 
utteriy foolish, ignorant, and uncompanionable; 
we cannot love them in your sense of the word." 

True, Pacha 1 but whose fault is it ? However, 
the first step towards remedying an evil is to be- 
come conscious of its existence ; and this step is 
gained. 



CHAPTER XV. 

shephebd's. 

Sir James Outram — Brown Again — Snake-charmers — Dinner 

at Shepherd's — Buckle. 

''Shepherd's/' that is to say, the hotel esta^ 
blished some years since by an indiyidoal bearing 
that name, though I believe the present landlord 
is French or German, is so well known to Eastern 
travellers in general, and to Indian passengers in 
particular, that these will have nothing to learn 
by a description of it. As, however, a very large 
proportion of my readers have probably never 
been either Eastern travellers or Indian passen- 
gers, some notice of this " wayside inn," that forms 
the chief baiting-place between the Indies and 
Europe, may not be unacceptable. " Shepherd's," 
then, is a very large stuccoed house of no archi- 
tectural pretensions, situated at the comer of the 
Esbekeeieh, but at the opposite side from the 
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fashionable promenade. In front is a flagged 
space of some extent, raised, with steps ascending at 
either side, and protected'by a low parapet in front : 
and here sit in the sun (the season I speak of is 
winter, the end of January, remember) invalids and 
idlers who may be staying in Ibhe hotel or merely 
spending a day or two on their way elsewhere. 

Daily might there be seen the venerable Sir 
James Outram, aged and infirm with suffering 
and past fatigues far more than with years, his 
head bent on his breast, while a racking cough at 
times shook him cruelly. 

Mrs. R — y to whom he had brought an introduc- 
tion, and with whose family and friends he was 
intimately acquainted, used most days to spend an 
hour or two with him, to relieve by talks of old 
times and old friends — which her twenty years 
knew rather by family tradition than by per- 
sonal experience — the suffering monotony of the 
venerable soldier's weary life. Here, too, might be 
beheld— curious contrast! — ^an occasional speci- 
men of Brown in his glory — ^Brown " doing " the 
East, and now and then the Easterns, as in the 
case of the donkey-boy already mentioned. 

The seiason was January, the temperature about 
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that of September in England, with^ certainly^ a 
hotter sun in the middle of the day. But Brown 
is in' tlie East, and Brown must make himself 
a spectacle for men and angels; so he buys 
yards of wliite muslin or calico and swathes his 
wide-awake about therewith ; or he furnishes 
himself with a sort of vast white canvas helmet, 
with a peak before and a peak behind ; and hav- 
ing thoroughly succeeded in making a show of 
himself and rejoicing in the happy consciousness 
of having done so, he struts and swaggers in 
front of '^ Shepherd's," and feels that he is, and 
there is none beside him. Indian officers too^ 
among whom a vast consumption of bitter beer 
and brandy is carried on, are plentiful ; and pale 
women, and paler weedy-looking children, and a 
few young girls, all blanched and wan, contrasting 
sadly with the fresh blooming maidens ou their 
way out. Only one thinks how will it be with 
each a year or two hence ? 

There is also a good sprinkling of foreigners, 
and adventurers and adventuresses are not want* 
ing; and great is the confusion of tongues, and 
Brown's is about the loudest, and, be sure, the 
most complaining. 
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In front of Shepherd's, as may be supposed, 
collect beggars, and jugglers, and tumblers, and 
dancers, and musicians ; and here I saw a snake- 
charmer, with a hideous cobra and a dismal, for- 
lorn-looking ape, whose life seemed to be rendered 
miserable by daily contact with the horrible rep- 
tile, of which he was evidently much afraid. The 
Arab took the snake out of his box and began to 
play on a little pipe, upon which the creature, 
rearing itself from its middle and swelling its 
neck, began a sort of undulating dance very un- 
canny to behold. Every now and then the man 
would endeavour to force the wretched ape to 
approach the snake, which would make a furious 
dart at him, to his extreme discomfiture. 

I do not know whether the venomous fangs of 
this creature had been extracted ; but it is positive 
that certain Arabs possess some secret to render 
them innocuous, even when such is not the case, 
Mr. B — told me that a friend of his had a collec* 
tion of serpents, all highly venomous. The cage in 
which they were kept requiring to be cleaned, and 
neither he nor any of his servants feeling disposed 
to perform the delicate task, a snake-charmer was 
sent for, who without the slightest hesitation put 
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his hand^to the cage, drew out the serpents one 
by one, put them in a bag he had bronght with 
him, cleaned the cage, and quietly replaced them. 
It is supposed that some herb or other substance 
that acts powerfully on the nerves of the snakes 
is employed by these men ; but they keep their 
secret, like the Irish whisperers. 

Some Alexandrian friends of ours coming to 
spend a few days at Cairo during our stay, and 
putting up at Shepherd's, asked us one day to 
dine there at the table-d'hote, to see ^^ the hu- 
mours" thereof. It was a day when the Indian 
homeward passengers were passing through, and 
the vast dining-room, with its rows and rows of 
tables, was at its fullest Great was the noise, 
great the heat, considerable the confusion ; but as 
our hosts were especially well-known and well- 
cared for at Shepherd's, we got an end of a table 
in the quietest part of the room, so that we — a 
party of seven or eight — could cluster together 
round this end, instead of being separated or 
ranged in a single row. The dinner was reason- 
ably good, though not very hot, the company, as 
may be supposed, a strange medley; but the 
size of the room and the vast number of the 
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guests gave yon only a general coup-cPmly and not 
much that was amusing in detail. 

After dinner, ^the evening being delightfully 
mild, a great number of the guests, ourselves 
among the number, adjourned to the space in 
front of the house, where we sat till about eleven, 
and then walked home by moonlight across the 
now still and deserted Esbekeeieh. 

At Cairo we had the good fortune to fall in 
with one whose premature death a few weeks 
later now makes the souvenir of the encounter 
doubly interesting. This was Buckle, who, in his 
researches for fresh materials for his History of 
Civilization, was now on his way back from a 
journey up the Nile. He had, on his amval in 
Egypt, brought letters of introduction to the R — 's, 
so that as they were already acquainted he came 
almost immediately to call, and was asked to 
dinner on an early day. 

I have known most of the celebrated taJkers 
ofr— I will not say how many years back— of the 
time, in a word, when Sydney Smith rejoiced in 
his green bright old age, and Luttrell, and Bogers, 
and Tommy Moore were still capable of giving 
forth an occasional flash, and when the venerable 
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Lord Brougham, and yet more venerable Lord 
Lyndhurst, delighted in friendly and brilliant 
sparring at dinner-tables, whose hosts are now in 
their half-forgotten graves. I have known some 
brilliant taJkers in Paris — Lamartine, and Dumas, 
and Cabarrus, and brightest, or at least most con« 
stantly bright of all, the late Madame Emile de 
Girardin. I knew Douglas Jerrold; and I am 
still happy enough to claim acquaintance with 
certain men and women whose names, though well 
known, it were perhaps invidious now to mention. 
But for inexhaustibility, Tersatility, memory, and 
self-confidence, I never met any to compete with 
Buckle. Talking was meat, and drink, and sleep 
to him: he lived upon talk. He could keep 
pace with any given number of interlocutors on 
any given number of subjects, from the abstrusest 
point on the abstrusest science to the lightest 
jeu cCesprit, and talk them all down, and be quite 
ready to start fresh. Among the hundred and 
one anecdotes with which he entertained us I may 
be permitted to give, say the hundred and first. 
" Wordsworth," said Charles Lamb, " one day told 
me that he considered Shakespeare greatly over* 
rated. ^ There is an immensity of trick in all 
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Shakespeare wrote/ he said, ^ and people are taken 
in by it. Now if I had a mind I could write 
exactly like Shakespeare.' So you see," proceeded 
Charles Lamb, quietly, ^^ it was only the mind that 
was wanting !" We met Buckle on several subse- 
quent occasions, and his talk and his spirits never 
flagged ; the same untiring energy marked all he 
said, and did, and thought, and fatigue and de- 
pression appeared to be things unknown to him. 

I never saw a man whose sudden and prema- 
ture death it was so difficult to realize ; his hold 
on life, and his enjoyment of it, seemed so strong : 
he had done so much, and had in him the power 
and the matter to do so much more, that the hear- 
ing of his sudden cutting off in the prime of life 
and vigour by a local fever in the Eastern land 
whose history he was ransacking for further ma- 
terials for his gigantic undertaking, appeared a 
thing hardly possible, an ending altogether too 
inadequate to such an intellect and such a career. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AN EASTERN SAVANT. 

An Eastern Tea-party — Eastern and Northern — Eastern and 
Western — A Tug of War — ^Museum of Boolak. 

We were one evening invited to the house of a 
Oairene, who, we were told, was regarded as the 
most learned and scientific man in Egypt. Heke- 
kian Bey was an Armenian. He had been chiefly 
educated in Europe, and spoke English perfectly, 
and, I believe, French and Italian as well. For 
some years he had devoted his attention almost 
exclusively to the origin, intention, uses, and his- 
tory of the Pyramids, the Nilometer, and other 
amtiquities of Egypt. On most of these points he 
had formed theories of his own, and had written 
these in the clearest manuscript in excellent 
English ; but whether the matter of these treatises 
was equal to the manner, or what value there was 
in the theories themselves, I beg leave to declare 
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myself incompetent to decide, seeing that the 
subject of a MS. must be singularly tempting 
to induce me to attempt its perusal ; and that had 
I gone through it, I should probably, judging from 
a glance over its pages, have found myself plunged 
so deep in scientific mazes that inextricable confu- 
sion would have been the result. 

Anent the soiree, however. We went about 
eight o'clock to the Bey's house in the Esbekeeieh, 
and passing through a court-yard and up a broad 
flight of stone stairs, were ushered into the sitting- 
room. It was of moderate size, very scantily 
furnished, with hardly any chairs, and the 
cushioned divan, common to all Eastern houses, 
running round three sides of the room. Most of 
the guests had already arrived — ^it was merely a 
friendly reception, and these were few, — and we 
were introduced in due form to the hostess; She 
was a lady of middle age, dressed in Turkish cos- 
tume, and speaking no European language, so that 
conversation was necessarily limited in that di- 
rection. She however received us very graciously, 
and we were placed on the divan, and offered tea, 
cakes, and chibouks, by three or four slave boys. 
Some of the guests were European, some Eastern, 
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and some American. Among the latter was Mr. 
Thayer, the American consul-general^ our fiiend 
and opposite neighbour at Alexandria : all the rest 
were strangers to us, so of course we immediately 
fraternized with him, and he, having been for some 
time acquainted with Hekekian Bey, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, versed in his theories on the Pyra- 
mids, and his acquirements in general, put us au 
ccurant of these as far as the occasion would 
permit. 

Hekekian Bey being extremely desirous to 
meet Buckle, and compare his views on his 
favourite topics with those of the historian of 
Civilization, Mr. Thayer (who had been one of the 
guests at the dinner given by the E — ^'s to the 
latter) proposed that we should all dine with him 
to meet Buckle, at the Hotel des Ambassadeurs, 
where he was staying. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and the day fixed at once, of course subject 
to Buckle's being able to join the party. 

I cannot say that our soiree was a very brilliant 
one, but there was much in it that was new to 
me; and it was curious to witness how impossible 
it was for the Oriental and the European and 
American elements to conjoin : — in spite of vari- 
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ous attempts made both by themselves and by 
their host, to bring them together, they could not 
mingle, each fell back into his own circle, and so 
it continued through the whole evening. This 
remark and those that follow, I must distinctly 
state do not apply to Hekekian Bey, who was a 
Christian, and a man of learning. 

I can hardly understand, from my own observa- 
tion and experience of the Oriental character, a 
friendship— in the only true conditions of friend- 
ship, confidence and equality — existing between an 
Eastern, and, at all events, a Northern European. 
This does not arise so much, by any means, from 
antipathy or personal dislike between the two — they 
often live on very good terms together — ^as from 
the utter and total divergence of their views on 
all points, beginning with that of religion (though 
till I went to Egypt I was not aware how much 
less Islamism in its doctrines — ^I say nothing of 
its practice — differed, except in the one vital point 
of Christianity, from some of our tenets, than is 
commonly supposed*) and descending to the 

♦ It is not, I fancy, generally known that the Mahomme- 
dans accept the whole of the Old Testament; that they 
believe in the existence and profoundly respect the character 

B 
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merest details of every-day life. Truly it reminds 
one -of the parable of patching the old garment 
with the new stuff, putting the new wine into old 
lx)ttles; attempt to accomplish the amalgamation 
and the rent is made worse, the bottles give way ; 
but here the resemblance ceases ; the bottles and 
the garment alone are they which suffer. 

Between the Oriental and the North American, 
the divergence would, of course, be yet more entire, 
the principles which form the starting point of the 
two being as wide apart as the cardinal points they 
inhabit. The g(Hiheadi%m of the Yankee, his 
restless activity, his perfect confidence in himself 
aud his own resources, — greatly exaggerated, as 
late events prove them to be, — ^his belief that he 
can do anything and all things by the force and 



of our Saviour, and re?:ard him as the next greatest prophet 
to Mahonimed. Their theory is, I believe, that religion has 
been carried on, as it were, by a series of great prophets, each 
advancing the cause by his efforts and inspiration. These 
have, been Abraham, Moses, Christ, and lastly Mahommed, 
whom they regard as the real Messiah. Women also — a few 
of them only, but still the admission of these few acknow- 
ledges the principle of their possessing souls — can, contrary 
to common belief, attain to Paradise. Houris are a sort of 
angels already existing there, but not as the substitutes for, 
and to the exclusion of^ women. 
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(energy that are in him, are as abhorrent to the 
Eastern as the latter's immutability, his indolence, 
and his fatalism are to the Western ; and years 
can but increase the vastness of the abyss that 
divides them. 

Hekekian Bey approached nearer in ideas, , 
habits, and manners to a European than any 
Eastern I have ever seen. Generally speaking, 
the Oriental educated in Europe only takes an 
external and temporary colouring from what he 
sees and learns. On the surface he may have some 
gloss of civilization, but at heart he is as com- 
pletely a child of the East as if he had never left 
it ; and, generally speaking, all that he brings back 
to his land, especially when brought up in France, 
are the vices and immoralities, not the virtues, the 
energies, nor the learning of that he leaves be- 
hind. These he grafts on the defects native to 
his race ; and it may be supposed how nearly again 
another parable, that of the devil who took unto 
himself seven spirits more wicked than himself, 
is realized. 

In due time the day of Mr. Thayer's dinner 
arrived, and we sat down, a party of eight, to an 
excellently cooked and served repast. The meal 
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• concluded^ the decks were cleared for action^ and 
Hekekian Bey and Buckle fell to the discussion of 
the former's theories, from thence diverging to a 
variety of other topics more or less connected 
therewith. But the match was that of one who 
slowly, laboriously, alone, on incomplete evidence, 
tvithout contradiction, and consequently without 
consciousness of weakness or error, has passed 
years of a life in building up an edifice of ideas, 
with an antagonist whose vast natural powers have 
been strengthened, sharpened, brightened by con- 
tact with the world, its best books, and its best 
men, intellectually speaking ; who has run the 
gauntlet of public opinion ; whose perceptions are 
so keen that no weak point escapes him ; whose 
memory is so powerful that he forgets nothing 
that can in any way elucidate the subject in hand ; 
whose learning is so universal that he can bring to 
bear on the point all sorts of imimagined lights ; 
whose reasoning is so clear and logical, and whose 
command of language so absolute, that, taking a 
wholly different view of nearly all the matters 
under discussion from that supported by his 
opponent, it may be supposed how brief and 
uneven was the contest. 
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A few days later, Hekekian Bey and Mr. Thayer^ 
escorted Mrs. K — and myself to the Museum at 
Boolak and thence to Old Cairo, which is between 
two or three miles from the present city. 

The Museum contains a number of highly 
valuable and interesting specimens of Egyptian 
antiquities in gold, silver, bronze, enamel, and 
stone ; besides some very remarkable mummies, 
mummy-cases, sarcophagi, and statues, most of the 
latter in black basalt, hard as iron and in wonderful 
preservation. I saw there also the splendid col- 
lection, afterwards exhibited in the International 
Exhibition, of the jewels and ornaments taken from 
the tomb of the Egyptian queen Aah Hotep, who 
died 18 B.a 



CHAPTER XVIL 



OLD CAIBO. 



Cliapcl of tlio Virgin — Moeque of Amer — The Gate of Para- 
<liHC —Tombs of the Memlooks — Tlie Author as a Show — 
Antique Carved Stone. 

From the Museum we proceeded to Old Cairo. 
Our flrst visit was to the City of the Dead, an an- 
(jiont and modem cemetery of a kind surely 
uiiiquo in the world. Quitting the carriage, we 
passed through a yard, and then plunged into a 
labyrinth of narrow, dim, winding passages, pierced 
as it were among high walls — walls of tombs. But 
hero and there, in mere dens formed in the base- 
ments of the tombs themselves, were established 
living inmates, whole Arab families, with miserable 
filthy children, looking as though — which was pro- 
bably in a great degree the case — they had never 
seen the sunshine. These, Hekekian Bey told us, 
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are for the most part, the guardians, or supposed 
guardians, of the tombs ; but as the Arab of the 
cities will lodge in any place where he can get a 
roof and four walls to shelter him, no doubt most 
of these dwellers in the tombs are mere vagrants, 
who have come there and established themselves 
where such shelter was to be found. 

They stared at us, but, contrary to all Arab usage, 
refrained jfrom begging: whether it was their 
isolated existence, — ^as, from what I have heard of 
Mahommedanism, I should imagine their close 
contact with the dead rendered them in a manner 
pariahs and outcasts, — that kept them uninitiated 
in this very troublesome custom, I do not know, 
but such was the fact, and was, as far as I remem- 
ber, the sole instance of such forbearance. 

Wandering for a considerable distance through 
these blind alleys, we at last obtained the attend- 
ance of the guide appointed to take charge of the 
great curiosity of the place, the chapel and retreat 
of the Virgin. Passing into a little den, like a 
cellar, we were told that this was where she had 
remained concealed during the Christian persecu- 
tions in the city. A door led into what is called 
her chapel ; it is small, but in some parts not il] 
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decorated, and has a good many curions Byzantine 
pictures, heads of the Holy Family and Saints, on 
the usual gold ground. 

This chapel, however, is comparatively modem, 
and stands on the top of the old one, to which you 
descend, each person carrying a little taper or rush- 
light, through a trap-door in the floor of the upper 
building. It is built of solid masonry, of a sort of 
whitish stone, and is in pretty good preservation ; 
which is the more remarkable, for during the rise 
of the Nile it is flooded to a depth of about two 
feet, and being entirely undergroimd and unventi- 
lated, must necessarily remain damp the greater 
part, if not the whole of the year. 

A deep basin of hewn stone, probably, I should 
think, a baptismal font, is shown as being the 
vessel in which the Virgin and St. Joseph bathed 
the infant Saviour. I leave the reader to make 
what he can out of the historical part of this com- 
bination of statements. What greatly adds to the 
interest of this and the surroimding buildings and 
tombs, is the fact that they stand where stood 
Babylon the Great 

Emerging once more into simshine, we pro- 
ceeded to view the mosque of Amer. Omer, of 
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the Mahommedan or Caliph dynasty, in the seventh 
century conquered- Egypt, and on this occasion 
took place the destruction of a vast portion of an- 
cient Alexandria, and especially of the world- 
famed Alexandrian library, the burning of whose 
books (as Wilkinson tells us) heated for six months 
the 4,000 baths of the city. Amer ebn el As 
was his chief lieutenant, and the founder of the 
first mosque built in Egypt, about the year 638, at 
Fostdt, on the ruins of Babylon. 

Without the precincts of the mosque is one of 
the potteries for the manufacture of the porous 
goollahs and other rude earthen vessels employed 
by the lower order of Arabs. Through this we had 
to pass amid a throng of Arab women and chil- 
dren, many of the latter covered with sores, which 
the flies would settle on, and fearfully afflicted with 
ophthalmia, but none the less active and curious 
and clamorous for backsheesh — pressing on us, 
and even seizing hold of our garments in a way 
anything but agreeable. Heaped on the ground 
were whole piles of little vases and pots of every 
imaginable shape, in red and grey clay, and toys, 
rude imitations of dogs, and of the old classical- 
shaped lamps, which we found were meant for 
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whistles, having, the former holes at the mouth, 
the latter at the spout, which being blown into 
answered the purpose capitally. Of these we 
bought for a few paras, amounting to the sum, I 
think, of about sevenpence, as many as Mr. 
Thayer's dragoman could well carry.. 

The mosque is enclosed in a large walled space. 
Near the entrance are two pillars, part of a ruin, 
standing on the same pedestal It is a testof Mahom- 
medan piety to be able (at the end of Bhamadan, I 
believe) to pass between these pillars ; but I should 
think that even then none but the slender Arab or 
emaciated yoimg Turk would venture on the expe- 
riment. Decidedly none of our jolly old friends 
at the bazaars would have the slightest chance of 
making their way to Paradise, if this were really 
the gate by which to enter in. The pillars, up to 
the height of a man's head, are worn perfectly 
smooth and polished in the narrow space ; and per- 
haps in a few more generations, the efforts of pre- 
ceding ones may have done something towards 
rendering the passage to bliss easier to their de- 
scendants. 

The mosque, open at one side, is in wonderful 
preservation. It has Uttle or no attempt at archi- 
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tectural design or ornament, but is more like a 
large bare barn with a pulpit and a singing-loft in 
it than anything else, and nothing in the general 
appearance of the building gives to an unlearned 
eye the slightest idea of antiquity. Indeed, so 
little does there appear in it anything of solidity 
or durability, that the marvel of its being 
still standing at all, after a lapse of twelve 
hundred years, is what perhaps first strikes the 
visitor. 

Nothing but that pure desert air, dry and light 
and untainted— nothing but that glorious Egyptian 
sun, golden and unobscured by fog and vapour — 
could work such miracles. 

Beturning home we passed by a monastery of 
considerable antiquity. The encompassing walls, 
which were all we could see, were of enormous 
height and evidently of great thickness, and told 
tales, not merely of the desire of those within to 
keep their souls safe from the spiritual assaults of 
the outer world, but of their necessity to protect 
themselves against its more material aggressions 
on their bodies. The rest of the way lay between 
fields of sugar-canes, gracefully waving their lofty 
plumed reeds high in the air, between buildings 
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old and comparatively new ; potteries, and ave- 
nues of stately lebbecks, shading the road. 

Decidedly of the monuments of Egypt's ancient 
splendour, the best preserved are the tombs of the 
Caliphs, commonly so called, though the tombs 
of the Memlooks would be the proper denomi- 
nation. True they are of much later date than 
those I have been describing. 

They were erected by the kings of the Circassian 
or Borgita dynasty, who reigned from 1382 to 1496, 
when they were displaced by the invasion of Sul- 
tan Seleem. The chief are those of Qaitbay, 
Berqooq, and Ghooree. 

We drove through a great part of the city, and 
suddenly emerging on the desert, here all undu- 
lated with little sand-hills, we came in sight of 
those most exquisite specimens of Oriental archi- 
tecture. Each of the tombs is the site of a mosque, 
so that the burying-place of these slave-kings — 
" Memlook" signifying white slave, which these mo- 
narchs originally were — is, or was a city of palaces. 

All the buildings are in layers of red and white 
brick, all have the domes and minarets essential 
to the mosque, but so infinitely varied are they in 
plan and in ornamentation^ that they are entirely 
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free from monotony. To attempt to give any de- 
tailed account of these exquisite buildings after 
one brief visit, which, to my very great regret, was 
all I was able to pay to them, were simply impos- 
sible ; and as I have striven in these pictures as far 
as practicable to paint in the best words I could find 
only what I was able myself to observe, accurately 
seize, and vividly remember, I can do no more now 
than attempt to give my readers something of my 
own impression of these glorious palace-tombs. 

Imagine, then, a vast undulating plain of sand, 
warm-tinted by a glowing sky and a sunshine 
which we in the North cannot even picture. Ima- 
gine further, loosely grouped, if such an expression 
be permitted, broad-based buildings, streaked rich 
red and creamy white beneath this sunlight, with 
infinite angles, salient parts and recesses, in which 
sun and shade richly alternate. Above rises, to 
crown each, one or perhaps two domes, vast, yet 
perfect in proportion, covered with traceries of the 
most exquisite patterns, like embroidery, while 
beside them upspring the lovely shafts of the mi- 
narets, light, bright, svelte, and airy, showing their 
beauteous lines and fairy decorations against the 
full blue of the stainless sky. 
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Some of these mosques are very perfect within 
as well as without, and have preserved with little 
injury the lace-like tracery of their windows, the 
inscriptions on their walls, and the rich and varied 
patterns of their black and white marble pave- 
ments. Others are much dilapidated, more within 
generally than without The largest, which has 
two splendid domes, is built round a yard, which 
has in the centre a sunken oblong space, intended, 
I suppose, to contain the water of a fountain. 

It is still possible to climb the steep stone stairs 
of one of the minarets ; and all the party, myself 
alone excepted, essayed the very fatiguing and in 
some degree dangerous undertaking. Being una- 
ble to try such experiments, I seated myself on the 
bottom step to wait their return, — alone, as I 
thought, but fate had otherwise decreed it. A 
group of Arab women, girls and children, the latter 
bearing the usual curiously small proportion to 
the former, who had followed us at a little distance, 
soon entered the tower, and finding this a good 
opportunity of studying closely and without inter- 
ruption, the aspect, costume, and general appear- 
ance of a European sitteh, down they all squatted 
immediately opposite to me, scanning every minute 
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detail of my person and attire, and discussing them 
and me as if I were some strange beast or inani- 
mate object. My gloves, I could observe, were what 
chiefly struck them in my dress ; these were gazed 
upon long and curiously, and evidently formed the 
subject of much comment and conjecture. 

I hardly know why, but under this scrutiny 1 
felt nothing whatever of embarrassment or awk- 
wardness in the position. I suppose that to the fact 
of their regarding me as an unknown animal or 
curious piece of still life, and manifesting no ap- 
pearance of consciousness under the gaze with 
which I in return contemplated them, may this 
be attributable. They none of them wore veils, 
and the comer of the mantle with which in the 
presence of men they make a feint to hide their 
faces was dropped, so that I, in my turn, could> at 
my leisure, study their features. Though nearly 
all young, not one had a trace of good looks. In 
all were the short, ill-shaped faces, depressed 
noses, coarse mouths, and long half-closed eyes 
peculiar to the Egyptian Arab ; and their graceful 
limbs and lithe figures being wholly concealed as 
they crouched or squatted in anything but pic- 
turesque attitudes on the ground, a less lovely 
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type of humanity than they presented I have sel- 
dom seen. 

Hearing the rest of the party descending the 
stairs, they rose and retreated into the yard with 
some precipitation, evidently thinking that when 
the curious animal came to be joined by the rest 
of the herd, such close quarters were no longer 
safe. 

On leaving tliis mosque I noticed an interesting 
thing : the step that led to the outer entrance bore, 
faint and worn, but still easily traceable along its 
entire length, one of the angular profile figures 
carved on all the oldest Egyptian monuments. 

This ruin, therefore, and probably many of the 
others, was partly composed from the materials of 
ruins of far greater antiquity ; and this single stone, 
with its rude figure, had survived both, and might 
well survive a third edifice, to tell in mysterious 
and disputable language its tale of that remote 
past, whose secrets fresh discoveries seem, instead 
of revealing, rather to envelop in deeper uncer- 
tainty. 



CHAPTEE XVni 



HOWLING DEBVISHES. 



The Sect. — The Entree — The Especially Devout— Persian 
Dervishes — The Commencement — The Howling — The 
Sortie. 

I HAD heard much of the dancing and howling 
Dervishes since my arrival in Egypt, and desired 
much to see them ; but it seemed there were some 
difficulties attendant on the satisfaction of such 
curiosity, particularly as regarded women. 

Mr. Thayer, however, assured us that if we in- 
trusted ourselves to his care, he would undertake 
to " see us well through it ;" and the day being 
ascertained when the next meeting of the holy 
men should take place, we agreed to witness it 
under the shadow of his consular segis. 

Mrs. K — , however, being in delicate health, «md 
conceiving that the spectacle might not be one 
calculated to soothe her nerves, I went with Mr. 

* 

s 
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Thayer and Jlr. Hale, a friend who was passing 
the winter with hinu 

We drove to the building — the Dervishes* col- 
lege, I believe, it is called — where the members of 
the sect at various times assemble, not only for 
the religious meetings, such as we were about to 
witness, but on all occasions when it is desirable 
that they should take counsel together ; in short, 
it is a general rendezvous for the brethren from 
all parts of the East. 

The Dervishes, be it known to thee, O reader ! 
are a religious sect, professing Mohammedanism, 
but adding thereto certain rules and observances 
not usually practised by the ordinary Faithful. 
They are found all over the East, and especially, 
I understand, in Persia ; and men of all ranks and 
callings are eligible to adopt their form of worship, 
which, as the reader will shortly perceive, is, to 
say the least, extremely peculiar. 

They have their priests and their laymen ; 
they have all a sort of masonic bond of union ; 
and they are held in much consideration for 
their piety, which is very decidedly a pagan ver- 
sion of our "muscular Christianity," greatly ex- 
tended. 
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A drive of sdine two or three miles put of the 
city brought us to the place of meeting, and, 
alighting from the carriage, we entered by a nar- 
row gateway the court of the building. 

It was of some extent, shaded with two or three 
fine trees, beneath which were placed benches, and 
on these and on the ground were seated the wor- 
shippers, many of them wild, unkempt, travel- 
stained men, who gazed upon us with a sort of 
mistrustful ciuiosity. Seats were offered us, with 
great politeness, and coffee (these attentions, I 
take it, being, without impeachment to Eastern 
hospitality, due in a great measure to the appear- 
ance of the kawass,* with the consular staff, a badge 
highly regarded in the East), and we waited till 
all things should be ready for the commencement 
of the ceremonies. A little knot of Europeans — 
Indian passengers they seemed — were there before 
us ; and in a few minutes we perceived Buckle, 
accompanied by his two young fellow-voyagers, 
boys of some twelve or fourteen years, the sons of 
a friend, whom he had taken charge of for this 
Eastern tour. 

He joined our party, and we talked for about a 

* An official attendant. 
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quarter of an hour, while fresh amTals of Der- 
vishes were taking place. 

At last, the body being, as I suppose, au complete 
there was a general movement towards the low 
door of the mosque, where the religious exercises 
were to be gone through. In the porch all such 
as had slippers — some were already barefooted — 
left them ; and we, cognisant of the prohibition to 
touch the sacred floor with the sole of the shoe, 
wrapped our feet up in handkerchiefs with which 
we had provided ourselves for the purpose — ^this 
concession to their creed being accepted by all 
Mahommedans at the entrance of their mosqnes 
by the giaour. At that of Mohammed Ali, the 
show-mosque of Cairo» erected at the tomb 
of the old Lion of Egypt, men squat at the 
door, and earn a few piastres by shoeing visi- 
tors with soft cloth slippers they keep for the 
purpose. 

Waiting till the rush of Dervishes had passed 
into the building, we followed and took the seats 
that were provided for us at one side, having the 
worshippers in front of us. 

There might have been, I suppose, some forty 
Dervishes assembled. They were of all ages, from 
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old men to mere lads ; of all colours, from the 
blackest Nubians to men of the lightest tint 
Orientals ever assume ; and of a variety of nations 
and callings, though all, to judge by their dress 
and appearance, were of the lower ranks. Some — 
these were the speciaQy holy ones — ^had no occu- 
pation, no home, no possessions of any kind. 
They lived by alms, and what refuse they could 
secure from the dogs, the kites, and the asses, and 
they slept in street-corners, by the wayside, or on 
the desert sands. These men may have been im- 
postors, but they had not the aspect of such ; and 
what the imposture brought them, beyond the 
privilege of being idle, was not apparent. Very 
strange, and wild, and uncouth was their presence ; 
bare-limbed and bare-breasted, covered only with 
a single filthy garment, that seemed made of sack- 
cloth. Some of them — these, I was told, were 
Persians — had, contrary to all my previous experi- 
ence of Orientals, their heads uncovered, and dis- 
played wild, unkempt masses of hair, heaped in 
tangles on their heads, hanging shaggily over their 
faces, mingling with their unshorn beards, and 
falling sometimes as low as their waists. Most of 
these had, I observed, a peculiar cast of physiog- 
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nomy, very striking, but hard to render into words* 
A sort of dogged yet vague determination to some 
half-defined purpose. A gloomy abstraction, an 
aspect as if the man were half-crazed — dazed — ^by 
an unwholesome devotion of all his faculties to 
brooding over some intangible and unreal phan- 
tasms of a brain become disordered by unhealthy 
exercise ; a seeming blindness and deadness to all 
that was passing in the world around. What 
followed gave a clue that went far to make this 
appearance easily comprehensible. 

The mosque of the Dervishes was merely a bare 
chamber, with stone floor and white-washed walls. 
It had, I think, the usual pulpit ; but of this I am 
not certain. Against the wall, opposite to where 
we sat, were hung a few simple instruments of 
music — ^the tarabooka, tambourines without ballsy 
and one or two pipes or reeds. 

A mat being spread on the floor, on which two 
or three of the priests stood or crouched, the wor-, 
shippers collected in a half circle, and squatted 
on their haunches. At a signal from one of the 
priests, they all commenced a low monotonous 
guttural chant, "La iUih-il'-Alldh, la iMh-il*- 
All&h, la Ul&h-il'-Alldh," rocking their bodies and 
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bowing their heads in rhythmed measure, the 
priest going round and seeming to beat time and 
to encourage the devotees, who, as they warmed 
to the work, gave added loudness, depth, and em- 
phasis to their chant 

Presently, at another signal, they all rose ; and 
now some might be seen preparing for the coming 
struggle by stripping off all but their inner gar- 
ments, and throwing the vestments they cast off 
into the centre of the circle. Then they all took 
hands, and began rocking and bowing with greater 
energy, but in silence, while a priest repeated 
some prayers, and ever and anon advanced to the 
line of worshippers, seeming to excite them to 
greater manifestations of religious zeal. And not 
in vain. By degrees the motions increased, — 
especially in certain individuals,— the long-haired 
Persians and a tall, lean, old jet-black Nubian with 
grizzled hair, being particularly conspicuous, — 
until one of the Persians suddenly uttered a sound 
I can only describe as a gnashing howl, like the 
quick fierce cry of a wild beast. What followed 
was a mere frenzy. 

Up and down went the heads and bodies, the 
foreheads nearly touching the knees ux front, the 
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backs of the heads flung behind to the extremest 
angle it was possible for the body to attain without 
losing its balance, while the shaggy manes of the 
Persians were tossed to and fro in a continuous 
stream ; the sweat poured down their limbs, their 
movements became an agony of galvanic throes, 
their howls — for they all howled by this time- 
deep, hollow, unearthly convulsions, more savage, 
and at the same time more expressive of suffering 
than any sound I remember. Meanwhile the 
priests moved to and fro, striking the tarabooka 
and tambourines, and one now and then gave a 
few notes on a little pipe, clear, soft, wailing 
sounds, like the notos of an Eolian harp, curiously 
plaintive and touching. 

How the old black man stood it was a marveL 
His worn body and attenuated limbs seemed 
moved by a power beyond his control, his eyes 
glared, his fetce, shining with sweat, became d» 
torted, his howls were like the roars of a dying 
lion ; yet still he swimg, still his tortured black 
face and woolly grey head came upwards alter- 
nately. 

Now and then one of those who seemed newest 
at the work, would fall out of the rank, drop on 
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the matting, and lie gasping and panting for 
a while, then scramble up again, stagger back 
into the line which opened to receive him, 
and resume his rocking; but not one gave in 
altogether. 

This lasted for, I suppose, about three quarters 
of an hour : then there was a pause ; and then 
those who had cast aside their garments, sought 
them out from the heap where they lay, and re- 
sumed them. We went out, and stopped by the 
doorway to see them pass. 

I would not have been in their path for some- 
thing. Forth they came, pouring in a blind, 
staggering mass, their eyes full of the sombre 
suffering ftiry of baited bulls, their jaws apart, 
ti^eir Ls lawn and haggak, J steaming 
with perspiration^ their whole aspect that of crea- 
tures hunted into a stupefaction of rage, terror, 
and exhaustion. Truly if it could be any satis- 
faction to A l lah and to the manes of the Prophet, 
that their worship should have the effect of re- 
ducing their devotees to the condition of baited 
beasts, they must have been satisfied. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CITADEL AND SHOUBRA. 

View from the Citadel — Mohammed Ali's Mosqae — Shoabra 
— Hhoubra Oardeiia — Grand Kiosk — FlamingoeB — The 
ftiimil Kiottk. 

Of the modem buildings of Cairo the Citadel 
(whom is situated the Mosque of Mohammed All) 
is the most important. 

Its position is singularly commanding, and 
from it you have the most complete view of 
Cairo. It was a dull day when I saw it, and a 
more impressive view — impressive from the flat» 
colourless, shadeless, dead immensity it presented 
— I have never seen. 

Standing by the parapet* I looked down and 

* At the famous coup de main, by which Mohammed All 
has gotten himself much honour and glory in the East, 
namely the massacre of the Memlooks, who threatening to 
become dangerously powerful, he invited to a banquet at the 
Citadel and then slew en masses one escaped by leaping his 
horse over the parapet down on the city below. By a miracle 
he escaped with little injury, and afterwards became great 
friends with his intended assassin. 
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around. Below lay the city. From here dome 
and minaret, garden and palm-grove, were merged 
in the general aspect, and I saw spread out a vast 
flat area, covered within a certain radius by low, 
level-roofed bmldings. 

All presented one colour : earth, houses, — every- 
thing which the eye embraced — ^there was nothing 
to catch it, nothing on which it could rest — was of 
one low, duU, flat tint,— dust to dust, truly. No 
shadow, no relief, consequently no life and no 
movement; a vast, soulless, dead city, whose 
dust and whose dry bones could never live again, 
and seemed content to crumble down into the 
desert sands, and become one with them. Be- 
yond and around, without any appearance of 
boundary outline to the city, spread the Desert, 
still continuing the same tint ; slowly through the 
sands crept " Old Nile," sluggish and dim, with 
his thick, oozy current, that had barely life and 
energy left to pursue its crawling course. 

And on the low horizon dimly loomed, un- 
speakably solemn* and mysterious in their vast, 
still indistinctness, the broad-based giants, the 
Pyramids. 

I never saw them nearer, though I had other 
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views of them. I never saw the Sphinx! Ah, 
me I it was cruel to be at Cairo, to behold them 
far away, now wrapped in haze, now blazing in red 
sunshine, — to touch them, as it were, with the eye, 
and yet to be 'separated from them by my own 
infirmity, which rendered the day's excursion on 
donkey-back a labour I dared not encounter. 

And yet, whatever I may have lost myself, my 
readers, I think, will lose but little by the en- 
forced omission, — these very wonders being those, 
probably, the most studied and the oftenest de- 
scribed by every traveller who has visited, spoken, 
or written on Egypt. 

Turning from the oppressively impressive view 
with a sense of dull pain, I joined the rest of the 
party, and we went to visit the Mosque of Mo- 
hammed Ali. It was very large, very magnifi- 
cent, gorgeously decorated, and in all things " got 
up regardless of expense." But it was too new, 
too complete, too modem, to suit the tone of mind 
Cairo engenders, and it failed to interest or 
impress me as I suppose it ought to have done* 
Five minutes before I had been looking at the 
Pyramids, dim through haze, and perhaps through 
tears I 
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Our next excursion was a visit to Shoubra, one 
of the viceregal palaces, and then the residence 
of Hamil Pacha, brother to the Viceroy, who was, 
however, for the moment, absent on a gazelle- 
hunting expedition in the Desert 

Shoubra is about three miles from Cairo, and is 
situated on the banks of the Nile. The Shoubra 
road is Uke a French main-road, paved, and bor- 
dered with large trees, chiefly lebbecks and cy- 
presses, — and at either side are the villas and 
gardens of the wealthy residents of Cairo ; fields 
of beerseem, and shayeer (which is in such a hurry 
to get into ear that the strnw only grows about 
eight or ten inches high), and groves of orange, 
olive, gum-arabic, and fig-trees. 

Mr. E — being well known to Halim Pacha's 
people as intimate with their master, we entered 
without diflRculty, and wandered about at will ; 
the latter privilege being a rare one, such visitors 
as are usually admitted being attended by a 
guardian, and allowed a very limited range. This 
was the first Eastern garden of great extent and 
magnificence I had had an opportunity of seeing. 

It was indifferently laid out, being all intersected 
with broad, straight, sanded walks ; but the splen- 
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dour of the vegetation, here heightened by the 
great facilities for irrigation given by the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Nile, the rarity of its tteeft, 
shrubs, and flowers, though the time of year was 
unfavourable to any display of the latter, and 
its wide extent, made it delightful. EveiyNvbete 
you passed between low myrtle hedges, througli 
groves of orange-trees, the ripe fruit hanging on 
the boughs or lying golden in ungathered 'weaMt 
on the ground. 

Here were trees — ^real trees — of roses and jas- 
min, thick-stemmed, tall and spreading aa o\ii 
mays ; the former was the pale lemon-tinted tea or 
noisette rose, growing in vast clusters of bud and 
blossom that weighed down the boughs ; but even 
then it required a hooked stick to draw them 
within reach of a taU man's hand. Lucidly, Mr. 
R — was a tall man, and I had some roses. Tbft 
jasmins grew in the same vigorous, self-sustained 
fashion, with great white stars and crimson buds, 
sunstained on the outside, as we see sonie of otk 
honeysuckles, but more deeply. 

How can I tell the hundred other lovely trees 
and shrubs that grew there ? the wealtK of exotic 
vegetable life, the luxuriance that tlie combina- 
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tion of that glowing Eastern Bun above, that rich 
Eastern ooze below produces; the effect of a 
climate that, knowing no frost, no snow, no bleak 
winds, permits vegetation to advance unchecked 
through all the circle of the seasons ? 

And glancing through the foliage, and amid 
the tree-stems, appeared the little pearl-white 
cranes that dot all the fields about, but are no- 
where so tame and easily approached as here, 
where they roam and build and breed without 
disturbance. 

After wandering about for some time, we pro- 
ceeded to view the Grand Kiosk. Ascending a 
vast flight of steps and crossing an open colon- 
nade that runs round the buUding, we were 
admitted by an attendant, of whom there were 
several about, into the inner circle. 

Inexpressibly bright and beautiful, Oriental as 
a dream engendered by reading the "Arabian 
Nights," glittering as a fairy palistce, was the coup 
cCosil of that summer retreat 

The building was oblong. In the centre, open 
to the sky, living water danced and rippled 
laughingly, and all round was a broad, cool 
colonnade of marble, on whose ceiling danced, and 
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rippled, and laughed again golden reflections of the 
water, giving a light more warm, more limpid^ 
more joyous than any words can describe, which 
the intense blue of the vault of heaven softened 
and hallowed. Marble balustrades, on which 
were placed at intervals vases of flowers, bordered 
the water, and at each comer was built a pavi- 
lion. 

Into those pavilions, shut to general visitors, 
we were admitted. 

They were all splendidly decorated and fur- 
nished, but in an incongruous, semi-Oriental, 
semi-European fashion that made them unsatis- 
factory. One was a billiard-room, and was hung 
round with bad pictures of the members of the 
viceregal family. Another was a reception-room, 
with splendid inlaid cabinets, and gold and silk 
brocade divans all round it, and having the finest 
marqueterie floor I ever saw. The others were 
a sort of boudoirs or lounging and smoking-rooms, 
and each had in the centre on a round table an 
immense modem Sevres vase, a gift from the 
Emperor of the French to the Pacha of Egypt. 

This was a favourite retreat of Mohammed Ali, 
whose delight it was at one time to have on 
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moonlight summer nights light boats scattered 
about on the surface of the rippling water, which 
is floored with stone, and only about three feet 
eep, and to make the ladies of his hareem, 
vetites de leur settle pudeur — ^a woefully scanty 
covering ! — navigate these crafts and disport them- 
selves in the water ! 

In a grassed inclosure, with a little pond in it, 
in the grounds, were several flamingoes, that 
had been lately brought from the Desert lakes. 
Lovely were their roseate-tinted plumage tod 
flame-coloured wings, hideous their ungainly 
shape and movements, with their smaU bodies, 
their writhing, snaky necks, terminating in mon- 
strous heads and beaks; with their glaring yel- 
low eyes, and their long stilts of legs, set into 
their bodies with no visible thighs. So extraor- 
dinary and awkward is the form of their beaks 
that they cannot pick up their food if scattered 
on the ground. A pair given to Mrs. E — were 
brought to the brink of starvation by our igno- 
rance of the fact ; so, when we were enlightened, 
the barley on which they were fed being put 
into a tub of water, they violently agitated it, 
and then swallowed down the stirred-up grain, and 

T 
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the water together. The Egyptian flamingo is a 
laige bird, and always white tinted with rose; 
the wings are scarlet, edged with black. I be- 
lieve there are no scarlet flamingoes in Bgypt. 
About the Desert lakes, Timseh, Mansoureh, and 
the smaller ones, flamingoes, pelicans, gray he- 
rons, ruddy geese, wild ducks, and innumerable 
other water-birds, abound. A flight of flamin- 
goes under an Eastern sun must be a gorgeous 
sight. 

From the Grand Eiosk we proceeded to the 
small one, a nest of sunshine and flowers, radiant^ 
and smiling, and secret; a bower fit for some 
Eastern liosamond, too exclusively beloved, too 
fatally captivating, to be mixed up with the 
gathering in the hareem, or to be considered 
safe within the power of a jealous Sultana. 



CHAPTER XX. 

RETUBN TO ALEXANDRIA. 
A Race — ^The Delta — Orange Girls. 

At length came the day appointed for our depar- 
ture from my beloved Dream-City, Masr el Kahira, 
with all its wonders, its strange characteristics, the 
singular and contradictory impressions it had con- 
veyed to my mind and feelings during my too 
brief stay within its waUs. 

Shall I ever see it again? Probably never, 
liost health, the dreary voyage all alone, the thou- 
sand nameless bonds that control the free will of 
the freest, all come between me and it ; and I know 
that this, like most of the things we greatly desire, 
will remain in the form of a hope, a vague project, 
the fulfilment of which we do not reaUy expect 
ever to see, but which is too pleasant to be laid 
afiide among the things we have made up our 
minds to relinquish. 
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• 

We started after an early breakfast, but a vast 
number of Indian passengers being on their way 
to Alexandria, it was with the utmost difficulty we 
could all find stowage ; and as an indefinite num- 
ber of Arab porters seized upon our luggage, and 
rushed wildly about the platform with it, mixing 
it with the luggage of everybody else, and that a 
crowd of natives came to offer for sale oranges, 
fresh sugar-canes, and water, and demanded back- 
sheesh vociferouslv, our start was one attended with 
very serious difficulty. 

At last we were off; but not yet, though the 
train was momentarily quickening its motion, 
were we out of the reach of the ravening for alms 
that pervades these degenerate members of the 
tribes descended from Ishmael. A keen-eyed 
child, whether girl or boy it was impossible to 
say, the shapeless bundle of rags that formed its 
costume marking no distinction of sex, had ma- 
naged to cross the line, and station itself on the 
rails at the other side of the train of carriages, and 
here it went to and fro, begging with frantic 
energy. When the train started, it started with 
it; as the train increased its speed, so did the 
small, lithe, brown creature add to the rapidity of 
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its movements, shouting out its solicitations as 
it tore along, its rags fluttering and threatening 
every moment to release their feeble hold on its 
straining body. 

It was really marvellous the length of time the 
creature held out, and the speed it achieved. But 
it was but a small, starved child, and its ract; 
against a steam-engme was not likely to be much 
prolonged, so gradually it dropped behind, and its 
panting cries of " meskeen, meskeen, backsheesh !" 
became feebler and feebler, and soon were lost in 
the distance. What a sais for a Turk that child 
would make a few years later ! Supposing always 
it was not of the gentler sex. 

Our journey to Cairo having been chiefly per- 
formed after dark, we had seen but little of the 
country, and I was curious to behold the aspect of 
the teeming Delta. At first the luxuriant richness 
of the spreading plains, fertilized not only by the 
annual overflow of the Nile, but abundantly irri- 
gated all the year round by innumerable small 
channels or rigoles, intersecting them in all direc- 
tions, is, in a manner, satisfying to the eye. 

As field after field of waving wheat spread be- 
fore you, "all the com in Egypt," is the phrase 
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contmnally recurring to your memory. Far and 
wide the great green expanse (it was in February 
when I passed through) stretches its promise of 
countless wealth of grain. Here and there come 
patches of other crops — ^barley, beans, berseem, — 
and occasionally a blue bloom on the surface of 
the growth shows where the graceful flax is culti- 
vated; but wheat is everjrwhere the staple pro- 
duce. 

But ere long the eye and the mind become 
weary of this rich monotony. For miles it is all 
the same, until this luxuriant sameness becomes 
as wearying as aridity. 

Around, as far as the eye can reach, spreads a 
broad green sea ; along the road, at either side, runs 
a little canal, or rather ditch of muddy water, the 
main line from whence the irrigation is drawn. 
This ditch, however, is often animated by the pre- 
sence of waders and other aquatic birds ; cranes, 
bitterns, spur-winged plovers, and little black and 
white kingfishers, which have a curious fancy for 
flying along the surface of the water, keeping pace 
with the train. 

Here and there, increasing in frequency as you 
approach Alexandria, come patches of desert^— 
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sand or reeds ; — ^Arab villages, with a few palms 
waring over their mud hovels, and silent, desolate, 
marahy pools; and about some of the stations have 
grown up plaiitations of • oranges, figs, Palma- 
christi and other trees. At Ka£eurzaiyat are pro^ 
duced some of the finest oranges I ever saw. We 
stopped here to lunch, , as on our way up we 
had stopped to dine, and immediately were sup- 
rounded by sakas offering water from earthen 
goullas, vendors of sugar-eane, and girls selling 
oranges. As we did not get out while the train 
stopped, but contented ourselves with a lunch of 
oranges and biscoits, we amused ourselves watch- 
ing the manoeuvres of these damsels, who were as 
impudent as the young ladies plying a similar 
calling in the streets of London, but fSsur more 
picturesque. They had become such nuisances 
with their importunities that guards have had to 
be stationed along the line of the train with long 
wands to keep them from annoying the passeng^s, 
and it is only when summoned by those wishing 
to buy their oranges that they are suffered to ap- 
proach the carriages. 

The dodges they have, however, to cheat the 
vigilance of these guards are innumerable. In and 
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out they slide and glide, offering their wares and 
yet keeping sight of the guard, waiting till he is 
within a few feet of them, then darting away 
from the threatened stroke with shouts and ges- 
tures of derisioiL 

One, unable to approach our carriage, stood 
holding up a great branch newly wrenched from 
the tree and laden with beautiful fruit, crying out 
the while to attract our attention, " I say, — ^ya sit* 
— ^I say," and evidently extremely proud of her 
proficiency in the English tongue. 

A little further on we came to the dreary shores 
of Mareoutis ; and then ere long to Alexandria. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 



BAIBAM. 



A Lev^e — Moderation of Arabs — The Princess — The Prin- 
cess's Reception— "The Mother" — A Gallant Rescue — The 
Princess's Plaything — Training up a Child in the way it 
should go — ^A Tempting Proposal. 

Not long after our return to Alexandria com- 
menced Baidam, the feast that succeeds the fast of 
Bhamadan. This is the greatest feast in the 
Mahommedan calendar; and truly to the half- 
starved population, Turk, Arab, and Nubian, it 
must be welcome indeed. 

On the first day of Bairam (both it and Bhama- 
dan are moveable feasts), the Viceroy and aU the 
chief dignitaries hold levees, friends visit friends 
with gifts and compliments, everybody dresses in 
his and her best, and walks about the streets, and 
eats, drinks, and makes merry, and all your 
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friends' servants, and your friends' servants' 
friends, come to demand backsheesh; and your 
servants and their friends return the compliment^ 
and you cannot prevent them. 

It is on this occasion that the solemn courtesy 
of the East, confined to no rank, to no clctss, and 
to no nationality, displays itself with its utmost 
ceremony. 

Standing on the balcony, I looked down, and 
beheld our bowwah, a stately Berber, given to 
flowing robes and white turbans — learned withal, 
for he could read, and it was even whispered 
could write — seated in the sun, holding a lev^ of 
ten Arabs, all got up with the most scrupulous 
attention. They sat, some on chain or stools, 
others squatted on the ground, listening appa- 
rently with much deference to their entertainer, 
who, I have little doubt, was, by reason of his ac- 
complishments and the lofty way in which he bore 
his consciousness thereof, considered a sage of the 
highest order. 

Presently two more Arabs joined the group. 
Instantly all arose ; and then ensued a series of 
salutes, performed with the profoundest solemnity. 
Touching of foreheads and breasts, claspings — ^but 
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not shakings — of hands, bows; muttered compli- 
ments, stage embraces, where each party alter- 
nately looked over his friend's shoulder, and these 
all performed by fellahs and domestic servants 
belonging to the fellaheen. 

And thus it went on all day ; every meeting of 
acquaintances or friends attended with studied 
displays of politeness. 

Fancy Hodge and Dobbin meeting Bob and 
Bill^ at Christmas with bows, embraces, and ele- 
gantly turned compliments, and all remaining the 
whole day and night perfectly sober ! 

I was amused to see three young Arabs, for the 
very joy of their poor rough-ridden hearts, walking 
along the street singing and swiuging their joined 
hands in time to the melody. Truly, when we 
consider the real privations these people uncom- 
plainingly endure through the whole month of 
Rhamadan, it is matter of great surprise that they 
comport themselves with such moderation, when 
the privilege to eat their daily meals and sleep 
their nightly sleep is once more accorded them ; 
and that freedom to feast (when their scanty 
means afford it), after an amount of abstinence 
from food and rest that often affects their health. 
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and that would take all the stamina out of Bob 
and Bill (Hodge and Dobbin^ accustomed too often 
to underfeeding, might bear it better), does not 
lead to excess. That it does not do so, except it 
may be in very rare instances, is certain. I have 
heard of drunken Arabs, but they have always 
shared the peculiarity of ghosts, for I neyer saw 
one, and nobody could positively recall having 
himself seen one, so far as I could make oat. 

The same may, though in a less degree, be 
said of the Turks of the lower class. But among 
the upper, especially those who have received 
the benefit of a European education and been in- 
structed in the blessings and refinements of civi- 
lized life, drunkenness is very common. 

A friend of mine said one day, speaking of a 
certain high dignitary, carefully educated in Paris, 

" I wish I could ask Pacha to dinner ; he is 

very amusing and original, but I know he would 
get so drunk.** 

The Viceroy has but one wife, and she is called 
among Europeans the Princess ; I know not what 
her proper title may be. 

During the four days of Bairam, the Princess re- 
ceives lady visitors, and the hareem is crowded. 
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especially on the first day, with women of all nar 
tions, chiefly, however, Eafitem. 

The wives of foreign diplomatists, of Consuls- 
general, Consuls, &c., of the various public func- 
tionaries, of the chief bankers and merchants, and 
strangers who can obtain an introduction through 
some lady known to the Princess, come to o£Fer 
to her Highness the compliments of the season. 
Some of the ladies of the viceregal family, also, 
come in person, others send letters of congratula- 
lation : the latter mode is more used when the 
Princess passes Bairam at Alexandria than at 
Cairo, Turkish ladies of Masr having much more 
liberty of going out than those of IskanderieL In 
the former city it is common enough to see hareem 
carriages, known by the mules which always are 
employed to draw them, and by their closed 
blinds — ^though the closing is not always so com- 
plete as to preclude peeps of yashmaks with glint- 
ing eyes above them being now and then obtained 
— but in the latter town they are hardly ever seen. 

This year, fortunately for me, the Princess 
passed Bairam at Alexandria, and Mrs. K — being 
known to and a favourite with her, I was secure 
of an introduction. 
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With the recollection of our viait to the hareem 
of Selim Pacha fresh in our mindbs, however, we 
wished to go in company with some lady better 
yersed in the Eastern tongues and the £asteni 
customs than ourselves; so we made arrange- 
ments to accompany Madame B — , the wife of the 
Dutch Consul-General, who was per£ectly au faU 
of all such matters, and whose courteous kindness 
on this and on many other occasions I am happy 
here to acknowledge. The Viceregal hareem at 
Alexandria is in a house, as usual within a high- 
walled garden, on the banks of the canaL 

A long line of carriages was ranged under the 
wall as we drove up, and it was not easy to gain 
the door of ingress. 

At last^ however, we reached and crossed the 
threshold, and were ushered by one of the many 
slaves in attendance through the yard and into 
the vestibule. Here were more slaves, and some 
of the ladies of the hareem, and visitors were re* 
ceived by one who now holds only a second place to 
the Princess, but who may, one day, reign para- 
mount to her and to all. 

This is the mother of Said Pacha's only child, a 
fine handsome boy of ten or eleven, but last year 
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removed from the tutelage of the hareem, and 
placed under the care of a "Governor," in a 
house and with an establishment of his own. 

I may here make a little digression with an 
anecdote of this child's mere baby days. 

He had an English nurse, who doted on him, and 
\dio was allowed to take liberties in the household 
utterly unknown to the native domestics. When 
Toussoon Pacha was about four years old, the 
Viceroy insisted on the child's appearing on his 
pony beside him at a grand review. The nurse 
remonstrated ; the father held out — ^the son was 
proud and pleased at the dignity of his position. 

But when the *' cannons began for to roar," 
Toussoon began for to roar in chorus. Said Pacha, 
determined not to give in to an unbelieving 
doggess, acted the stem parent, and refused to 
allow the terrified child to be removed. 

Presently, however, arose behind a struggle, a 
souffle, a woman's cries, soldiers' voices, and 
through the thick of the assembled troops burst 
nurse ; straight she made for the brilliant group 
of the viceregal staff, in among the horses' legs, 
till she reached her darling, and despite of the 
Pacha's threats and prohibitions, boldly did she 
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lift the poor child from his miniature charger and 
bear him back, safe folded in her arms, to the 
carriage from which his screams had drawn her. 

To return to our reception. 

The om (pronounced oom), or mother, is a 
woman, still, I am told, quite young, but lookiiig, 
as all Oriental women do, much beyond her age. 
Her fSEice, without being handsome, is very plead- 
ing, more gentle and intelligent in its expression 
than that of any Eastern woman I have seen. 
She was handsomely dressed enough, but with 
little pretension, far less brilliantly than many of 
the slaves, and her head was decorated with 
natural flowers and few, if any, jewels. She re- 
ceived us with much grace and sweetness, rising 
from her seat and accompanying us part of the 
way towards the apartments of the Princess. 

Passing through an antechamber we found our- 
selves in the presence of the great lady. 

The room was very large and especially long, 
with a row of windows looking on the garden. 
There was no furniture but divans ranged round 
the walls, a few chairs, and a gaudy, large-pat- 
terned Brussels carpet, very bright and very 
vulgar. 



^ 
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Near the door, on a divan higher than the rest, 
and hung with rich silk and gold stuffs, reclined 
the Princess, smoking a chibouque, while a vast 
number of ladies sat round on divans or chairs, 
totaUy silent, or murmuring to each other in sub- 
dued voices. 

We bowed over the hand the Princess presented 
to us, — ^the Eastern ladies who came and went 
dropped on one knee as they bent their foreheads 
on it and kissed it, — and took the chairs placed 
for us beside the grand divan ; and while Madame 
E — and Mrs. E — exchanged compliments with 
her' Highness, I, after being introduced in due 
form, sat still and examined her and her sur- 
roimdings. 

The Princess is taller than almost any Eastern 
woman I have seen, and has an unusually slight 
figure for the inhabitant of a hareem. She is 
called handsome, but I could see no beauty in 
the cold, sallow, weary fitce, where sat a mijigled 
expression of scorn and ennui. She had salient 
cheek bones, with hollows beneath them, a some- 
what wide, thin-lipped, discontented mouth, a par- 
ticularly angular jaw, large, heavy-lidded, sleepy 
eyes, and thick, dark eyebrows meeting in the 

u 
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middle. The whole of her dress was composed of 

rich French silk, white, with large violet pen»ee8 

strewed over it, and on her head-dress were some 

fine diamond ornaments. 

After speaking a few words, she sat still and 

smoked in silence, with half-closed eyes ; and as, 
daring the whole of our stay (we could not, in 
civility remain less than an hour), the chibouque, 
or the cigarette with which she varied it — ^held in 
a porte-cigar enriched with emeralds — never was 
out of her mouth, I concluded that she always 
smoked, and was habitually in a state of semi- 
stupefaction in consequence. 

The usual coffee and chibouques, with the addi- 
tion of rahatlicoum, were brought to us, and then 
we, like the rest, fell into a state of silence and 
contemplation. 

Presently arrived a break to our meditations in 
the shape of a little girl of about seven or eight 
years old, who walked into the room with an air 
of easy, not to say impudent confidence. 

This was the plaything of the childless wife, who 
daily saw before her the envied mother of her hus- 
band's only son. Training and custom will do 
much towards reconciling us to things hard to 
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bear; but human nature cannot be utterly silenced 
and set aside, and I could not help thinking that 
the worn face might have assumed an aspect less 
world-weary had it been the face of a mother. 

The new-comer's dress was such a delightfully 
incongruous mixture of European and Oriental cos- 
tume that we could not but smile on beholding it. 
She wore a pink satin tunic trimmed with black 
velvet, made as Turkish children's tunics are, 
narrow in the skirt and folded across the bosom ; 
but beneath, with no intermediate petticoat was 
a cage ! the tight skirt strained over it, and every 
hoop distinctly marked ! Her trousers, not full 
but made like an Englishman's trousers, were also 
of pink satin, and so was the skull-cap she wore on 
her head. But on her breast and on her head 
blazed two gorgeous diamond butterflies, larger 
than the largest swallow-tails, and of infinite 
brilliancy. 

This girl, a child of low origin, had been 
adopted by the Princess ; a custom much in vogue 
with the many childless women of the hareems, 
who are always, I am told, veiy kind — in their 
way — to these adopted slaves, bringing them up as 
they would children of their own, and marrying 
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them generally to young men of the condition of 
the protectress, who consider such a marriage as no 
mSsaUiance, particularly where the latter is a great 
lady and the protegee well-dowered. 

A faint smile passed over the sallow face of the 
Princess as the child entered, and she called it to 
her. The girl obeyed, and stood by the divan, 
gazing at us with a sort of air that had in it more 
of defiance than of any gentler feeling. 

Not a winning child, I should say, with her pale 
fstce, dark hair, and bold black eyes, that seemed 
determined to stare ours down. 

Presently the creature began to play about and 
to talk. And here again I found that ignorance 
was bliss. Madame E — makiug some remark to 
the Princess, the child took up the word, and said 
something which caused the Princess to burst out 
into an amused laugh, but which covered poor 
Madame K — with confusion. It seems that this 
bantling is instructed id the style of jokes and 
conversation in which the Pasha delights, and 
nothing is too gross for the ladies of the hareem 
to teach her. 

While we were there arrived several mes- 
sengers with letters of congratulation to the 
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Princess from different members of the viceroyal 
family. She gave these her hand to kiss with 
an air of lofty indifference, taking no notice of 
their salutations on bended knee ; then languidly 
tore open the missives, glanced over their con- 
tents (which very probably she could not read), 
and threw them carelessly aside. How far all 
this listless scorn was real, and how far assumed, 
to impress the spectators with a due sense of her 
grandeur, it is hard to say. 

After some more silent smoking, she addressed 
herself to Mrs. R — , on the subject of the latter's 
skill in horsemanship, a skill which had greatly 
amazed Alexandria, where a woman on horseback 
is s^ rare sight. *' I should like to ride," she said^ 
languidly ; " I intend to ride in the garden (!) — ^I 
wish you would come and ride with me." Mrs. 
B — , of course, was at her Highness's disposal, and 
of course, also, the matter ended there: but 
I would have given a good deal to see the loung* 
ing, nerveless, Eastern woman, who I do not 
suppose ever walked a quarter of a mile in het 
life, mounted en Amazone, with the strong, active, 
young Englishwoman, always among the first in 
at the death, in the stiffest huntiag counties in 
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England, pacing np and down the straight walks 
of a garden, by way of '^taking a ride I** 

At last came the happy mom^it of our libera- 
iioo. We made oar adieux to the Princess, and to 
the sweet-faced *' mother/' who had entered the 
room a few minutes before — the one receiying 
them quite en prineesse, the other with a simple, 
kindly grace* — and passed out again to the court- 
yard, where slaves presented us with glass bowls 
of 8ome thick, sweet, sickly stuff, of the consist- 
ence of grueL Of course we had to taste, but 
tasting — ^happily — was sufficient ; and once more 
I passed out of the hareem into the free world 
beyond, with joy and thankfulness that the lines 
had not fallen to me in such very i^npleasant 
places. At some of these receptions there are 
dancers and singers ; and the famous Sachn^, the 
Malibran, Grisi, and Lind of Egjrpt rolled into 
one, is occasionally called in to perform on such 
occasions. I wished very much to hear her, but 
could not find an opportunity. I misdoubted the 

* It must be always borne in mind that, according to Turk- 
ish customs and manners, no shadow of disgrace or shame 
attached itself to the position of this woman, nor was the 
legitimacy of her son in any way affected by his not being 
bom iu wedlock. 
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eflFect of Eastern singing on our ears, but even 
Europeans have told me Sachne's singing was well 
worth hearing. She receives fabulous sums of 
money and gifts for her performances; and the 
Viceroy, on one occasion, presented her with a 
small palace. 
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Chrwtian Chapel— Ruin*— Arrival of the Prince of Wales — 
The Prince and the Pachar—The Prince's Demeanour — 
Preparations for Departure — Malta — Maltese Ejes — 
Through the South — Journeying — A Wrench. 

Among the many interesting ruins to be seen 
aboat Alexandria, not the least so is an ancient 
Christian chapel, long buried among its cata- 
combs, but recent discovered. It is simply exca- 
vated, like the tombs beneath and around it, in 
the bowels of the hill ; the object of such places 
of worship being conceaknent for the persons and 
rites of the worshippers of Christ, in times of per- 
secution. It is very small, and has no attempt 
at any internal architecture — a mere vaulted caye, 
with graves beneath, and an inner recess, where 
tombs are ranged in double tiers at either side. 
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like berths in a ship. But the walls are deco- 
rated with coarse frescoes of Christian emblems 
and of saints, singly or in groups, considerably de- 
faced — ^in most instances the heads, with the 
encircling nimbus, have been wiKuUy obli- 
terated by " the faithful ;" — ^but here and there 
the figures are sufficiently distinct, and the dra- 
peries are not without merit. At present the 
place is kept by Arab guardians, who spread 
their wretched beds on the floor, and eat, drink, 
sleep, and receive the gratuities of visitors there 
in perfect comfort and contentment. All t)ie 
tombs — ^which were open — were empty; the re- 
mains of the " bodies of saints who slept therein" 
being doubtless considered by the present dwellers 
in the place, as abominations and defilements, to 
be removed from their neighbourhood with all 
possible despatch. 

Most of the lull in front of the chapel has now 
been dug away ; but it is evident from its situation 
that it must formerly have been reached by a sub- 
terranean passage, only known, probably, to the 
few who assembled there for the purposes of 
worship and concealment. 

The part of the hill that yet remains, is pierced 
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in various places with tombs, and deep, mys- 
tenons, narrow caverns, some of which hare black, 
silent water at the bottom, as you may hear by 
throwing in a stone. Others, high up, are, of 
course, dry, and very likely served as places of 
refuge, till the ** tyranny was overpast." 

Nearly all the ground about Alexandria is lite- 
rally honeycombed with relics and fotlndatioDS of 
ancient buildings, belonging to various epochs, 
dynasties, and religions, and intended for as 
various uses. Discoveries of these are not un- 
frequently made by the sudden evanishment of 
vehicles proceeding leisurely along the public 
roads, and excavations of any extent are almost 
sure to bring ruins to light. Water- works, for the 
supply of the city, having, some few years ago 
been established, it was foimd in digging the foun- 
dations, that it was necessary, at great labour and 
expense, to cut through a series of vaults of 
immense solidity. This was done, when lo ! these 
vaults were found to be merely superposed on 
others of equal density, which had also to be de- 
stroyed. There could have been no " sudden falls 
of houses " recorded in the news organs, whatever 
they may have been, of those barbarous days, 
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destroying human life and property through the 
ignorance, the carelessness, or the fraud of inca- 
pable or dishonest architects, as in our enlightened 
ones. Mai» rums avans changi tout cela — the 
houses, we hope, mayn't tumble down about <mr 
heads, and apris nou9 le diluge. 

Shortly before I left Egypt, the Prince of 
Wales' visit to the East took place. We went to 
see him land, and as the station for the Indian 
passengers is close to the landing, and as the 
Prince, for whom a special train of the Pacha's 
carriages was in attendance, proceeded from 
thence direct to Cairo, we had a good opportunity 
of seeing him, and noting his reception. As he 
was travelling semi-incognito, and in deep mourn- 
ing, this was quiet enough ; but his simplicity of 
dress and manner, and his easy, gentlemanlike 
bearing, so perfectly different to the fanfarofnT- 
nade of the little great men among whom he was 
come, seemed rather to puzzle the Easterns. 
Was it that, after all, the heir to the throne of 
England was no such grand personage — or could 
it be that he was so very grand that he did 
not think the occasion worth any display of 
grandeur ? — was the question. 
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Turkish ruse was called into play on the Prince's 
arriyal at Cairo, in order to settle to the satisfius- 
tion of the Pacha's amour-propre a question that 
had been mooted, as to which was to pay the first 
visit, the Prince or the Pacha. 

With whom lay the feult I cannot pretend to 
say, but on the Prince's arrival at Cairo, it was 
suddenly discovered that no lodging of any sort or 
kind had been provided for his reception, or, at 
all events, no one about him knew of any such 
provision having been made. The consequence 
was that a message had to be sent off to the Pacha 
to announce his arrival, and to inquire where he 
and his suite were to ^ put up," the Prince, in the 
meanwhile, waiting for the answer at the railway 
station. 

This, of course, was what the wily Turk had 
been working for. So back came the messenger, 
with a due band of carriages and attendants, to 
express the Pacha's deep regret at such a contre^ 
temps, and to offer a most earnest invitation that 
his Royal Highness would accept the poor hospi- 
tality of the Viceroy's own palace, during the 
brief time necessary for completing the arrange- 
ments already in progress for his reception at 
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that destined for the inestimable honour of shel- 
tering him, during the time he might bless the 
city of Masr with his glorious, illustrious, re- 
plendent, and never-to-be-suflSciently-worshipped 
presence. 

The Prince, nothing doubting, simply complied 
with the request ; and the Pacha quickly made 
all his dominions, to say nothing of head-quarters 
at Constantinople, aware of the fact that due 
homage had been offered to his person and posi- 
tion by the heir to the English Crown paying 
the first visit! (fest comme qa qu'on icrit FAw- 
toire. 

Before the Prince's arrival, we made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Stanley, who brought letters 
from some of Mrs. R — ^*8 friends in England ; and 
Mr. R — , being well acquainted with all the ground 
the Prince proposed to go over during his stay in 
the East, and having made a variety of interest- 
ing notes on the spot at some of the most re- 
markable sites, was able to afford him some prac- 
tical and valuable information. 

Captain Bower, commanding the Prince's yacht, 
we also became acquainted with, on his return to 
Alexandria, at the conclusion of the eiqpedition, 
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and from him we learnt many amusing, and in all 
cases, favourable traits of the young Eoyal 
traveller. But sorely puzzled, and in many cases 
scandalized, were Turkish grandees and Turkish 
functionaries, by the Prince's small regard for 
their forms of etiquette. 

The eldest bom of royalty, himself the suc- 
cessor to that royalty, liked better to comport 
himself as a simple gentleman than to be sur- 
rounded day and night with ceremonies, speeches, 
and salaams ; than to have his free will suspended 
and his free limbs fettered by an unceasing 
regard to the enslaving convenances of Oriental 
decorum ! Well, the English are all " originals ;" 
we have only to cross the Channel to know that 
our eccentricity passeth the eccentricity, not to 
say the comprehension, of all other nations in the 
aggregate; so it is not to be expected that the 
rulers of the land shall do otherwise than keep 
up our reputation, and set us an example in that 
respect. 

At last came the (Jay, the 11th April, fixed for 
my return to England, in company with my dear 
and kind hostess, whose health required the 
bracing of native air. He • husband, retained at 
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his post by important business, was to follow some 
weeks later. 

The weather and the climate, since February, 
had been advancing from spring to summer ; the 
air was laden with the perfume of lemon and 
orange blossom, the mulberry and fig-trees had 
covered themselves with soft, bright green foliage, 
and the bananas were unrolling their long wands 
into great spreading leaves. Balmy and delicious 
as June were the sunny days and the soft nights, 
with their sapphire skies, large silver moons, and 
glittering stai-s — ^I noted especially the great green 
luminous star of my Mediterranean experience ; — 
and the thought that less than a week's journey 
would change all this for chilly, peevish, capri- 
cious days, and nights of late firosts, was not 
cheeiing. 

However, as Mrs. R — had aJLready deferred her 
journey entirely out of consideration for me, I 
could not think of further delay ; and we were, on 
the day appointed, conveyed on board the " P. and 
O." steamer, "Valetta," in the boat of the 
*' Osborne," escorted by Captain Bower, and one 
or two of our most intimate Alexandrian friends. 

We arrived early on the fourth day at Malta, 
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landed, and went to visit the church of St. John, 
the governor's palace, with its noble hall, deco- 
rated with relics and suits of armour of the 
knights of old, and various other sights of inte- 
rest 

The view from the upper part of the town is, I 
think, almost the finest I ever saw. A terrace 
of prodigious height, with open arches and niches 
wherein you can sit, looks down on the town and 
on the harbours, lying bathed in sunshine and blue, 
blue water ; and wherever you go, this sunshine 
reflected from the creamy stone with which all 
the houses are built, and peeps of this blue water, 
appearing suddenly at the end of nearly every 
break-neck street — some are so steep that they 
become flights of stairs — greet you joyously. 
Then all the gardens, and all the squares, and all 
the cool, silent, inner courts of the great, noble 
old houses are full of orange and lemon trees, the 
scent of which, at this time of year, pervades the 
whole island, and jasmin, and roses, and great 
tall geraniums climbing up the walls, and myrtles, 
and loquats, and I know not what fruits and 
flowers beside. 

About the church doors chiefly might be seen 
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the Maltese women, many young and very pictu- 
resque-looking, with their astounding eyes, laugh- 
ing out from the coquettish, half-concealment of 
ikefaldeUey a wondrous mantle of black silk, with 
a great hood supported by arches of cane. 

Talk of Turkish eyes, Arab eyes, Egyptian 
eyes I I saw finer ones — far and away — ^in my first 
half-hour at Malta, than during all my stay in 
Egypt. And these eyes, moreover, owed nothing 
to art; but their long, thick, curved lashes had 
ten times the effect of all the khol with which 
Eastern beauties (?) seek, and in a certain degree 
succeed, to invest their orbs with a brilliancy of 
which nature has not been particularly lavisL 

We got on board the " Valetta " to dinner ; and 
from Malta to Marseilles kept, with little intermis- 
sion, in sight of land, chiefly small, rocky islets. 
Of all, one attracted the attention of every pas- 
senger. Caprera, the barren rock, with its single 
little whitewashed dwelling — the abode of the 
greatest man and purest, truest hero of modern 
days. Garibaldi — ^was slowly passed, and every 
glass in the ship was in eager requisition to look 
at the dark, frowning spot on the blue waters, with 
the gleaming white speck on its sombre face. 

X 
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We landed at Marseilles early in the morning; 
were long detained at the Costom-honse, ate a 
yery bad, ill-served, scrambling breakfeist at the 
tabU-SHutte of an hotel to which we had been re- 
commended, and were off by rail ere midda j. 

The bloom and beauty about Marseilles at this 
time of the year, and the charm of the scenery, 
for many leagues through the genial south, were 
wonderfiil. 

Here a valley, with the waters of the Rhone 
flowing through it, boimded one side of the road, 
while abruptly from the other rose steep conical 
hiUs, every niche and lap and hollow in their 
rocky sides bristling with the supports of the 
young vines, from whose fruit are pressed the 
luscious wines found at only the tables of the 
richest and most refined connoisseurs. 

Then these hills would recede and give to view 
fiff, far away, peaks of pearly, iridescent tints, 
melting tenderly into the soft, pale sky. 

And so on, tUl night shut out the prospect ; and 
on a chilly, foggy, damp morning, we found onr- 
selves once more in Paris. 

Here we stayed a few days, having friends and 
sights to see, and purchases to make in the dear 
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old town, which for many yeeiB of my life, in days 
gone by, had been my home. The plunge from 
Egypt into plein P<m% was curious enough. I 
think the hurry of the life, was what chiefly struck 
me. Everybody seemed in such a fuss, everybody 
appeared to have so much to do and to see — the 
day was so filled, from early morning to late at 
night, with work and play, and perpetual going to 
and fro — that I seemed to be rushing through the 
time, and never able to rush fast enough. 

. Over the well-known road to Boulogne, a rough- 
ish passage in a horribly crowded steamer, where 
seats were hardly procurable, and up to London. 
Here, after a stoppage and a struggle of much more 
than an hour, on a cold, dreary night, to get our 
baggage through the Customs, Mrs. B. and I, who 
for so many months had lived beneath the same 
roof — shared the same interests, pleasures, and 
occupations, enjoyed the society of the same 
friends, — parted with a mutual Godspeed, she on 
her way, 1 on mine, for the first time for all those 
months, alone. The sight of dear &miliar friendly 
fiu5es, the glad welcome of cardial voices, qoicklT 
changed the aspect of things; but the sadd€!ii 
parting, and break-np of hapj/y com] 
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the first lonely night drive, launched out in soli- 
tude on the great world of London, through the 
wilderness of cold, plashy streets, made this not 
the happiest moment of my travels. 



THE END. 
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The Children's Treasury of Pleasure Books. With 140 Illustra- 
tions, from Drawings by John Abitolon, Edward Wehnert, and Harrison 
Weir. Plain, 6«. ; coloured, 7«. 6d. 

Snow Flakes, and what they told the Children. By the Author 
of •* Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue." Illustrated by H. K. Browne, 
and beautifully printed in colours, uniform with '* Child's Play " and 
** Little Bird." Square 16mo. bevelled boards extra, 6s. 

Child's Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
£. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. Imp. 16mo. cloth extra, Develled cloth, 6s, The 
Original Edition of this work was published at One Ouinea. 

Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue : a Song of the Woods 
told for Little Ones at Home. With Coloured Illustrations and Borders 
by T. R. Macqnoid, Esq. Beautifully printed, with coloured Illustrations 
and borders, bevelled boards, 5s. 

** One of the most beautiful books for children we have ever seen. Jt is 
irresistible." — Morning Herald. 

The Nursery Playmate. With 200 Illustrations, beautifully 
printed on thick paper. 4to. Illustrated boards, 5s. ; or the whole, well 
coloured, 9s. 

Fancy Tales, from the German. By J. S. Laurie, H. M. In- 
spector of Schools, and Otto Striedioger. Illustrated by H. Sandercock. 
Super-royal 16mo. cloth, lis. 6d.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, 4«. 

Great Fun for Little Friends. With 28 Illustrations. SmaU 4to.' 
cloth, 6s. ; coloured. Is. M, 

Mark Willson's First Reader. By the Author of " The Picture 
Alphabet" and »♦ The Picture Primer." With 120 Pictures. Is. 

Also by the same Author^ 

The Picture Alphabet ; or Child's First Letter Book. With new 
and original Designs. Qd. 

The Picture Primer. 6rf. 

** We cordially recommend these little books as amongst the very best of 
their kiruit and should like to see them in every nursery in the kingdom." — 
Dial, Jan. 31, 1862. 

" These two little books are among the best we ever saw of their kind. 
They are clearly and beautifully printed, and the illustrative designs are 
reatiy like the things they represent, and are well chosen to suit an tnfoM^s 
comprehension, ana to awaken its curiosity."— Q\ohe, Jan. 80, 1862. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
Tolnme, 3s. 6d, 
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The Chad's Book of Nature, by W. Hooker, MJ). With 180 
Illustrations. Sq. 12mo. cloth, bevelled. 8s. 6d. 

Actea ; a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassiz. 
Edited by Professor Agassiz. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of '* Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Household Library of Tale and Travel ; a Series of Works 

specially adapted for Family Beading, District libraries and Book Clubs, 
Pr - - . _ - 



'reseutation and Prize Books : — 

1. Thankfulness ; a Narrative. By 

Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 4th 
Edition. Ss. &d. 

2. Eamestnesis; a Sequel. By the 

Same. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 

3. Truth; or, Persis Clareton. By 

the Same. 25. 6d. 

4. Becollectioas of Alderbrook. By 

Emily Judson. 3s. Qd. 

5. Tales of New England Life. By 

Mrs. Stowe. 2s. Qd. 

6. Sunny Memories inForeignLands. 

By the Same. 2s. 6d. 

7. Shadyside; a Tale. By Mrs. 

Hubbell. 3s. 6d. 

8. Memorials of an Only Daughter. 

By the Same. 3s. 6d. 
0. The GK>lden Sunset. By Miss 

Boulton. 2s. 6d. 
10. Mabel Vaughan. By the Author 
of »• The Lamplighter." 3s. Qd. 
« « 



11. The Hills of the Shatemnc. By 

Miss Warner. 2s. 6d. 

12. The Unprotected; a Narrative. 

By a London Dressmaker. 5s. 

13. Dred; a Tale of the Great Dismal 

Swamp. By Mrs. Stowe. 2s. 6d. 

14. Swiss Family Robinson, and 6e- 

?uel. Complete edition, 3s. 6d. 
Uustrated. 

15. Legends and Records. By Chas. 

B. Tayler, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

16. Records of a GK)od Man's Life. By 

the Same. 3s. %d. 

17. The Fools' Pence, and other Nar- 

ratives of Every-day Life. Il- 
lustrated, cloth, 3s. 6(^. ; or in 
stiff cover, 2s. 6rf. 

18. The Boy Missionary, fiy Mrs. 

J. M. Parker. 2s. Qd.\ ov m 
stiff covers. Is. Qd. 



^ The above are printed in good type and on the best paper, bound 
in cloth, gilt back ; each work distinct and sold separately. 




HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HE Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to 

Waterloo. With Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. Qd. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected, with some Origiual Transla- 
tions by the Editor. Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. sometime Felow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor of English Language and Lite- 
rature at University College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 2U 10s. 

" Plutarch^ we repeat, will be read — and read among ourselves for the 
future, in the version of Mr. Clough. We have given that version oitr 
oordial praise before, and shall only add that it is brought before the world 
in a way which fits it admirably for general use. The print is clear and 
large, the paper good, and there are excellent and copious indices." — Quar- 
terly Review, Oct. 1861. 

" Mr. Clough' s work is worthy of ail praise, and we hope that it wiU 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch." — Tunes. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. Library 

Illustrated Edition. 5 vols. Imp. 8vo. 4/. 4s. Library Edit. Royal 8vo. 
l2s. each 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. 8vo. lis. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. \Am. each. 
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Y Sootbern Friendst. Br Edmmid Kirke. One Vol. 

Fcap. aTo.,cloth, 2s. 6tf. dkcap Edition. Fcap.. boards. U. €d. 

A ftartliag umrrmtire of pemoaal e«perigace mad mdrentmrt. 

Arabian Days and Nigbts ; or. Bays from tbe East : 
• NuTstire. By Mar|raente A. Power. 1 toL P«ot 8to. lOt. M. 

** Muo Power's book is tborooshlf intcrestiBjr sad docs mnrh credit to 
her tsleat for oboerrstion sad desenptioa." — Lomdtm Rtriac. 




Wild Scenes In Sontb America: or, Life in the Llanos of Vene- 
xoels. BfDoa BaoMia Paex. Nameroas Dlastrations. PMt 8to. cloth, 

lOf. (kf. 

After Icebergs with a Painter ; a Sommer's Voyage to Labrador. 
By the Her. Loab L. Noble. Post 8ro. with cotoared pistes, doth, iO». ^d. 
** Thu iM a beaMtiful and true book^ e:teeUeKtitf $mded fcT finm3y readutg^ 
and its least reeonunendatum is not that without cant or impertinemx it 
turns every thought and emotion excited by the wonders it describes to the 
honour of the Creator. " — Daily News. 

From Calcutta to Pekin« A Personal Narrative of the Late War. 

Br a Staff Officer. Tbe oolj Antbentic Narrstire of the late War with 
China. In popnlar form, price 2ff. hi. 

Thirteen Months in tbe Rebel Army of America. By an Im- 
presaed New Yorker. A Nsrratire of Facts. The personal adreotores 
described, while stranger than fiction, sre only the simple truth. Fcap. 
8to. cloth, with an Illustration, 3(. hd. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, 
Traders, Trarellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, trarersing great Plains and 
Prairies. By Cspt. R. B. Marrey. Illustrated. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2s. Qd, 

** This is a real, carefully executed collection of information and ezpe" 
riences, the which erery one who takes np will hardly lay down until he has 

read from A to Z It is not (mly raluable to the special traveller, but 

fsscinating to tbe general reader Tbe antb<v is ss full of matter as any 

old sailor who hss sailed four times round the world." — Athenaian. 

Ten Tears of Preacher Life ; Chapters from an Autobiography. 
By William Henry Milbom, Author of ** Rifle, Axe, and Saddle- Bags." 
With Introduction by the Rer.WUliam Arthur, Author of ''The Success- 
ful Merchant," &e. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4s. hd. 

Waikn'a; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By £. 6. 
Sauier, Esq. Author of ** Travels in Central America." 12mo. bovrds. 
Illustrated cover. Third Edition, price Is. dd. 

**A narrative of thrilling adventure and singular beauty." — Daily News. 

The States of Central America, by £. 6. Squier. Cloth. 18j. 

Home and Abroad (Second Series). A Sketch-book of Life, Men, 
and Travel, by Bayard Taylor. With Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 

Ss. ed. 

Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Norway, by Bayard Taylor. 1 vol. poet 8vo., cloth, 8«. 6d. 

Also by the same Author^ each complete in 1 ro/., with Jllustraiions. 

Central A/Hca ; Egypt and the White Nile. Is. M. 

India, China, and Japan. 7s. 6(f. 

Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. 7s. M. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. 7«. ed. 
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INDIA, AMERICA, AND THE COIiONIES. 

EMINISCENCES of Thirty Years' Residence in New 
Sonth Wales and Victoria. By Roger Therry, Esq., late one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales. 
Second Edition, with Map of Australia, showing the route of 
all the Recent Explorations. 8vo. Cloth, lis. 

Tracks of McKinlav and Party across Australia. By John 
Davis, one of the Expedition. Edited from the MS. Joumoil of Mr. 
Davis, with an Introductory View of the recent Explorations of Stuart, 
Burke. Wills, Landsborough and others. By Wm, Westgarth. With 
numerous Illustrations in chromo-Iithography, and Map. 8vo. cloth, 105. 

The Progress and Present State of British India ; a Manual of 
Indian History, Geography, and Finance, for general use ; based upon 
Official Documents, furnished under the authority of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India. By Montgomery Martin, Esq., Author 
of a " History of the British Colonies," &c. In one volume, post 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

America before Europe. Principles and Interesti. By the Count 
de Gasparin. Post Svo. 9s. 

Slavery and Secession : Historical and Economical. By Thomas 
Ellison, Esq., F.S.S. ; Author of " A Handbook of the Cotton Trade." 
With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State Papers, Popula- 
tion Returns, New and Old Tariffs, &c., forming a Complete Manual of 
Reference on all matters connected with the War. Second edition, en- 
larged. I vol. post Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

"A succinct history of the American quarrel, with an estimate of its 
probable cause and proximate issue. To the information Mr. Ellison has al- 
ready acquired, he has added a faculty of inference equal to the occasion, 
and such a rational estimate of the work required of him, that he has com- 
piled a convenient book of reference, available in some other respects to the 
journalist and politician." — Times. 

The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies. By Wil- 
liam G. Sewell. Post Svo. cloth, 7s. Qd. 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. By Frederick Law Olmsted. With a Map. 2 vols, post 
Svo. 11. Is. 

" Mr. Olmsted gives his readers a wealth of facts conveyed in a long 
stream of anecdotes, the exquisite humour of many of them making parts 
of his book as pleasant to read as a novel of the first class." — ^Athenaeom. 

" Fidl of acute, pithy, and significant delineations, which bear in every 
line the stamp of an honest and unexaggerating, but dose and clear-sighi&i 
study of the Slave States. We know of no book in which significant but 
complex social facts are so fairly, minutely, and intelligently photographed ; 
in which there is so great intrinsic evidence of impartiality ; in which all 
the evidence given is at once so minute and so essential ; avid the inference* 
deduced so practical, broad, and impressive." — Spectator. 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, with Notices of its Principal 
Framers. By George Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. Cloth, 1/. 4^. 

** A most carefully digested and well-written Constitutional History of 
the great Federal J^epiwlic of America," — Examiner. 

** Mr. Curtis writes with dignity and vigour^ and his work tciU be one . 
of permanent interest." — Athensnm. 
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The Fnnciples of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Reaonreet, and Institutions of the American People. By Francis 
Bowen. 8vo. Cloth, U«. 

A History of New South Wales from the DiscoTery of New 
Holland in ltfI6 to the present time. By the late Roderick Flanagan, 
Esq., Member of the Philosophical Society of New Sonth Wales. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24a. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7«., or separately, Is. 6d, each, and Map, lis. 



SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

HE Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology; 
or, the Economy of tne Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its 
Waters, its Climates, its Inhabitants, and whatever there may 
be of general interest in its Commercial Uses or Industrial 
Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Tenth Edi- 
tion, being the Second Edition of the Author's revised and enlarged Work. 
Po:tt 8vo. cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

This edition, as well as its immediate predecessor, includes all the researchet 
and observations of the last three years, and is copyright in England and on 
the Continent. 




" We err greatly if Lieut. Maury's 
book will not hereafter be classed with 
the works of the great men who have 
taken the lead in extending and im- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book 



displays in a remarkable degree, like 
the * Advancement of Learning,' and 
the ' Natural History' of Buffon, pro- 
found research and magnificent ima- 
gination." — Jllustrated London News. 
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The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by Will 
Brady. Seventy Illustrations. 8vo. 16ff. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. 8vo. cl. Ss. 6d, 

Archaia : or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Dawson, Principal of McGill 
College, Canada. Post 8vo. cloth, cheaper edition, Qs. 

" It is refreshing to meet with an author who has reflected deeply, and 
obserA'ed as well as read fully, before he has put forward his pages in print. 
He will be remembered, and perhaps read, when incompetent writers have 
been forgotten. We heartily commend this book to intelligent and thoughtful 
readers : it will not suit others. Its tone throughout is good, while as much is 
condensed in this one volume as will be required by the general student." — 
jithenaum. 

Ichnographs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut River, 
Massachusetts, U. 8. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volume, ito. with 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 27s. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.p. 
3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. Svo. 

cloth. Ss. 

System of Mineialogy , by James D. Dana. New Edit. Revised. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 24«. 
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of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mine?. Rocks, 
ction of Ores, and the Application of the Science to the Arts, with 



Manual 

Reduction 

260 Illnstrations. Designed ^>r the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
James D. Dana, A.M., Author of a '• System of Mineralogy." New Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. I2mo. Half bound, 7s. 6d. 

Cyclopaedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Feck. 8vo. 
Sheep. iSs, 



TRADEj AGRXCUIiTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 

'*^^*~^^HE Exchange. Comprising Original Papers on Trade, 
Commerce, and Finance, by the first writers of the day. TWo 




Volumes, cloth extra, each Is. Qd. 

Railway Practice, European and American ; com- 
prising the economical generation of Steam, the adaptation of Wood 



and Coke-burning Engines to Coal Burning, and in I'ermanent Way, 
including Road-bed, Sleepers, Rails, Joint-fasteuings, Street Railways, 
&c. By Alexander L. Holley, Joint Author of Colburn and Holley's 
** Permanent Way," &c. Demy folio, with 77 Engravings, half-morocco. 
21. Zs. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 

States, from 1621 to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Century. By J3. F. French. 8vo. Cloth, 10«. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2<. ^d. 

The Parlour Gardener ; or, the House Culture of Ornamental 
Plants : a Practical Handbook. With a coloured Frontispiece and nu- 
merous Illustrations. I8mo. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. bd. 

pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of ** Life Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, price 
2s. 6d. 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; by John 
L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6ff. tkl. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp.Svo. 4s, M, 

Villas and Cottaees; by Calvert Yaux, Architect. 300 Illustra- 
tions. Svo. eloth. 12s. • 



THEOIiOGY. 

HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With 3 Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo. cloth. 1/. It. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Kine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 3/ Ss 

Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. One 
vol. New Edition. Post Svo. cloth, 3s. 6rf. 

Dr. Bashnell's Christian Nurture. Is. 6d. 
Dr. Bushnell's Character of Jesus. 6d. 
Dr. Bushnell's New Life. Is. 6d. 
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The Light of the World : a most Trae Belation of a Pilg^rimeM 
tntTellins towards Etemitj. Divided into Three Parts : which deserve 
to be read, noderstood, and considered bj all who desire to be sarecL 
Heprioted from the edition of 1696. Beantifally printed by Clay on 
toned paper. Crown 8to. pp. 503, bevelled boards, 10s. fid. 

Thoughts on the Serrioes; or. Meditations before Worship. 
Deiicned as an Introdnetion to the Litonry, and an Aid to its Devoat Use. 
By Hev. A. Cleveland Coxe, Rector of Christohnrch, Baltimore, Author 
of " Impressions of EuAland." Hevised for the nse of the Church of 
England, by the Rev. Leopold John Bemays, M.A. Printed by Whit- 
tingham. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, red edges. 3s. U. 
** Any one who is acquainUd with i ** TTte name of thi* author has been 



so often before the English pmbUe, and 
generaUy in association with works of 
considerattle merit, that a very brief 
mention on owr part will suffice to 
make our readers anxious to obtain 
tfus, his last and very best book." 
Literary Chorcluiuui. 



Mr. Cleveland Coze's works will anti 
dpate the character of his * Thoughts 
on the Services.* Though by no means 
deficient in rituaiistie information^ the 
book aims rather at presenting the de- 
votional aspect of the services of the 
Christian year. This object it fulfils 
by its simple and affectionate tone." 

Qnardiaa. 

Scattered Pearlft Strung Together ; being an arrangement of the 
Precepts, Promises, Judgments, Prayers, &c. &e., contained in the Book 
of Psalms. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, U. 6cf. 

A Short Method of Prayer; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Guyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin CoIlege,U.8. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. \s. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. U. 

** For freshness of thought, power of illustration, and evangelical ear- 
nestness, these writers [Dr. Huntington and Dr. Bushnell] are not surpassed 
by the ablest theologians in the palmiest days of the Church." — Caledonian 
Mercury. 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated hy the wonderful Displays of 
Divine Grace during the American Revival in 1857 and 1858, by Samuel J. 
Prime, Author of ** Travels in Europe and the East." 12mo. cloth. 2ff. 
Cheap edition, Is. 

God in the Dwelling ; or, the Keligious Training of a Household- 
By the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series* 
complete in one volume, well printea and well bound. 2s. M. Superior 
edition, illustrated with ornamented borders. 8m. 4to. cloth extra. %s. Hd. 

Summer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Religious 
Subjecto. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Author of" Life ThonghU." 
In fcp. Svo. cloth extra. 2s. 6(f. 

Communings upon Daily Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. ** Commune with your own heart."— Psalm iv. 4. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 

The Bible in England ; by the Rev. C. D. Bell, L[icumbent of St. 

John's, Hampstead. 6d. 

The Miner's Sons ; Martin Luther and Henry Martyn, by the 

same Author. 12mo. Is. 
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Faith in Earnest ; by the same Author. Fcp. 8to. cloth. 1<. 6</. 

The Rich Kinsman ; or, the History of Ruth the Moabitess, by 
the Rev. Stephen Tyng, D.D. Post 8vo. 5«. 

The Life of the Apostle Peter ; by the Rev. Dr. Lee, Bishop of 
Delaware. Fcp. 8vo. 5«. 

History of the Old Hundredth Fsalm ; by H. W. Havergall. 8vo. 

Sermons for all Seasons; by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 
Fcp. 8to. cloth, bs. 

Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rev. William Short, Rector 
of St. Qeorge-the-Martjr, Queen Square. Svo. cloth. 10«. 6c2. 

Sermons for Boys : or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rev. 
L. J. Bernayg. Fcp. Svo. Ss. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown Svo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, Is. ^. 

By the same Author. 

Life of Madame Catherine Adorna ; 12mo. cloth. 4«. 6<^. 

The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. bs. Qd. each. 

The Divine Union. 7s. 6d. 

ImAw and jurisprudence. 

UPPLEMENT (May 1863) to the New Edition of 
Wheaton's Elements of International Law ; comprising Im- 
portant Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United titates of 
America, settling authoritatively the character of the hos- 
tilities in whiah they are involved, and the legal consequences 
to be deduced from them. Svo. 2s. 6d 

This Supplement is also bound up with the New Edition of the Work 
(now ready). Imperial Svo. cloth, price II. los. ; or, law calf, 1/. ISs. 

History of the Law of Nations; by Henry Wheat<»n. LL.D. 
author of the " Elements of International Law." JBoyal Svo. cloth, 3U. Qd. 

Commentaries on American Law; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. Svo. calf. 5/. 5s. ; cloth, 4/. 10«. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
3 vols. Svo. calf. 42. 4«. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages; or. An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. jBy Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlai'ged. 
Imperial Svo. cloth. 31^. 6d. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States. 2 vols. S6s. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments — 
Agency — Bills of Exchange — Promissory Notes — Partnership — and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. Svo. cloth, each 2Ss. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. Svo. 63«,5 and 

Equity Pleadings. I vol. Svo. 31«. 6d. 

W. W. Story's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 63<. 
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FICTION. 

HE Disputed Inheritance. A Cornish Story. By 
Thomas Hood. 1 vol. post 8vo. [Just ready. 

A Good Fight in the Battle of Life : a Story founded 
on Facts. Reprinted by permission from '* Cassell's Family 
Paper." Crown 8vo. cloth. [Shortly. 

Picked Up at Sea. By the Author of " Footsteps Behind 
Him." 3 vols. Post 8vo. [Shortly. 

Wayfe Summers : (the Story of an Inner and an Outer Life.) 
By Thomas Archer. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21«. 

The King's Mail. By Henry Holl , 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31«. 6rf. 

No Name. Second Edition. By Wilkie Collins. Three thick 
volnmes, post 8vo. 1/. lis. 6d. 

Footsteps Behind Him. Tliird Edition, By William J. Stewart. 
8vo. Cloth. [Shortly. 

" The work of an artist who has in him something of the large liberal 
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